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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY BEV. H. A. 


Topic, Jan, 31—Feb. 6. Every Christian 
Called to bea Missionary. Luke 24: 44~49. 

From many points of view it was never 
easier for the average Christian to be a mis- 
sionary than today. The Church is more will- 
ing and able to enter foreign lands than when 
Nott, Newell and the other pioneers of the 
American Board knocked so loudly at its doors 
ninety years ago. The world is more accessi- 
ble. Life, save in remote pagan countries, is 
more agreeable, and hardships are fewer. 
This century of effort has developed a science 
and a literature of missions instructive to the 
recruit. The standing of missionaries in the 
eyes of the public was never so high. Heis 
recognized as a factor in world politics. The 
missionary propaganda today, instead of con- 
sisting of a few isolated attacks upon heathen- 
dom, is a well-planned, carefully generaled 
and, toa great extent, a concerted movement 
on the part of strong missionary societies, 
in friendly relations to one another. 


BRIDGMAN 





It was never so easy, if one does not care 
himself to go to the field, to be a missionary 
by proxy. The tendency is more and more to 
relate individual missionaries to groups of 
givers here at home. I know several modest, 
earnest business men who are themselves 
supporting missionaries abroad, and they tes- 
tify that it is a joy thus to double their own 
influence and to feel that when they go to bed 
at night some one is representing them as a 
Christian ambassador in China or Turkey. 





Can we go still further and say that it was 
never easier to be a missionary right in one’s 
own circle? Possibly not. For the Christian 
life was never designed to be an easy affair in 
any century. But there is this in our favor: 
It is coming to be understood as never before 
that the distinction between the missionary 
who goes to the front and the genuine Chris- 
tian at home is at best only an artificial one. 
The latter is just as truly a missionary, though 
not labeled. For what is it tobea missionary? 
Is it to buttonhole a stranger on the street 
and ask him to cometo Jesus? Isit not rather 
to try to be as good as Jesus Christ and to get 
as many others as possible totry? That may, 
and often does require the personal invitation 
to others, but back of it must be the life. 





We cannot overestimate the importance of 
maintaining the Christian type here at home. 
Jesus scored the Pharisees for compassing 
sea and land to make one proselyte and then 
making him tenfold the worse child of hell. 
What is the use of our making converts in 
Africa or the islands of the sea unless they 
really become something different and finer 
than they were before our missionaries went 
there? Here is a big woolen establishment, 
manufacturing cloth to be sent the world 
around. It is just as important for that con- 
cern to keep up and improve the grade of its 
product as it is to watch and widen its chan- 
nels of distribution. It may be the duty of 
some of us to go as missionaries. It is the 
duty of all to be represented by substitutes 
abroad and on the frontier of this land. But 
beyond all else it is our duty so to live the 
Christ-life that there shall always be here in 
the lands we call Christian a noble and im- 
pressive type of Christian living. 





Lest the announcement may have escaped the 
attention of the regular readers of this department, 
it may be stated here that a little book has recently 
been compiled from the Christian Endeavor exposi- 
tions which have appeared in this column for the 
last ten years and has recently been issued under 
the title, Steps Christward or Counsels for Young 
Christians. It may be had from the Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, at 75 cents net. 
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How do you propose to teach 
The Life of Christ 
in your Sunday School 
this year ? 


The superintendent of one of the largest Sunday Schools in 
Boston, on a recent Sunday morning, advised every member of the 
school to write a life of Christ in connection with the study of the 
Sunday School lessons this year, and to illustrate.the same with 
Perry pictures or other inexpensive. illustrations. .. He recom- 
mended all teachers to use as a guide in this study 


Dr. Barton's New Life of Chrisi, 


both for its subject matter on the lessons and its information 
on the illustrations, 

Do you know of any better way to teach the lessons for 
the present year? 


A NOTED AUTHOR SAYS: 


‘‘Strong, clear, simple the story ; and all the better for being without ostentatious 
criticisms or pretentious erudition, though of scholarship there is ample. The book 
is delightful, and will make all readers love their Master better. 

WILLIAM ELIOT GRIFFIS.”’ 


Author of “‘ The Mikado’s Empire,” “‘ Brave Little Holland,”’ ete 


THE BEST AMERICAN WRITER ON CHRISTIAN ART SAYS: 


“The author has brought together a remarkable set of illustrations. I should 
have not believed it possible to make up so unique a collection. Some of the illus- 
trations are quite new to me. The book is a real storehouse of interesting and val- 
uable plates. The author has had his own way with the book, unhindered by 
difficulties or expense. It does me good to see an ideal so realized. The text is 


as felicitous and suggestive as the illustrations. 
ESTELLE M. HURLL.”’ 


Author of “ The Life of Our Lord in Art,” “ The Madonna in Art,” ete. 


A SCHOLARLY BAPTIST PASTOR WRITES: 


‘‘ Before seeing this book I doubted whether a new Life of Christ was justified. 
If the author had made a new discussion of the historical problems, I should still feel 
that old straw had been rethreshed, but he has done a beautiful, helpful and charm- 
ing thing. He has told the story—the matchless story—out of the gospels, out of 
years of thought, out of a heart that has been warmed by it, out of the land where it 
was lived and which his own feet have trod. A young man, newly awakening to 
the spiritual life, asked me awhile ago what Life of Christ to read. He is not ready 
for dry study; he ought to make the acquaintance of Jesus. I did not know well 


what to tell him. I know now. 


THEODORE G. SOARES.” 


The book is printed on heavy plate paper, handsomely bound 
in dark blue cloth. It contains 558 pages and 350 illustrations. 


Price $2.50 net, by express or mail, prepaid, $2.80. 


The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


je its 96th year Sept. 16, 1 
map and views, fully descriptive ~ ang loca- 


WANTED —Reliable men or women to solicit ad- 
« vertisements, East and West, on liberal 
commission, for church publications. Permanent en- 
gagements with satisfactory canvassers. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given if desired. The Tuacker National Ad- 
vertising Co., Redlands, California. 
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BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
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TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
dlay tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, Allowing longer stay iu Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22 


any, 


Feb. 5 and 19, Mareh 4and 18, April 1,15 and 29 | 


and May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26, 
and for tour of May 13, $27. 
ist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE SOUTHERN’sS PALM LIMITED.— Leaves New 
York daily except Sunday 12.40 noon via P. R. R. 
and seuthern Railway. [s operated through from 
New York to St. Augustine with the exception of 


one Double Diawing and Stateroom Sleeping Car { 


which is operated to Aiken and Augusta, Ga. 
The train is composed of Pullman Compartment 
Cars, Drawing and Stateroom Sleeping Cars, Club, 
Library and Observation Cars and up-to-date ex- 
quisitely appointed Southern Railway dining car 
with service equal to any high-class hotel. Other 
Handsome Trains.—Two other first-class through 
trains, with elegantly-appointed Pullman Sleeping 
Cars and up-to-date Dining Cars, speed between 


New York, Washington and Florida, making travel | 


on the Southern Railway a pleasure and delight. 
Thus it will be noted that three high-class trains are 
operated between the East and Florida by the South- 
ern Railway. Round-trip tourist tiekets are on sale 
at reduced rates to all of the principal resorts of 
Florida and the South, which will allow stop-overs 
en route, thus enabling passengers to make side- 
trips to other resorts, if desired. For further in- 
formation apply to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHAIR COMFORT.—Comfort is a hard word to de- 


fine, but for an illustration of it we refer our readers | 
to the announcement of the Paine Furniture Co. to- | 


day. The carefully shaped chair pictured there, 


with its high back and arms, deep seat and long roll | 


rockers, is an invitation to tired bones that is hard 
to resist. The mahogany frame and leather uphol- 
stery make it a rich and attractive piece of fur- 
niture as well. 


THE best protection against fevers, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, ete., is in building up the system with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


PRIZE STORIES FOR THE WELLSPRING 
THE WELLSPRING desires to secure a number of 
first-class stories for boys. There is no lack of 
stories for girls; but there are boys, too, and young 
men, and they like to read; and they not only ap- 
preciate good stories, but may be helped by them. 

Hoping to encourage good writers in this line, THE 
WELLSPRING Offers two prizes, for the first and sec- 
ond best story for boys. The stories must be adapted 
to boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 
As THE WELLSPRING is distributed largely 
through Sunday-school classes, the stories must 
have a moral or ethical bearing, but must not be 
love stories. The stories must contain not less than 
twenty-five hundred nor more than three thousand 
words. 

For the best story suited to its purpose THE 
WELLSPRING will pay $50, and for the second best, 
$40. 

We also claim the privilege of accepting a num- 
ber of other stories submitted at our-regular rates. 
The stories must be received not later than April 1, 
1904. There must be no name on the manuscript, 
but accompanying it there must be a sealed envel- 
ope containing the full name and address of the 
writer. These letters, unopened, will be numbered, 
and it will not be known to any person, not even to 
the editor, who the writer of any story is until the 
decision has been made concerning the prizes. 
Manuscript should be addressed to the editor of 
THE WELLSPRING, Congregational House, Boston. 





tHe SELF CURE oF jan!" 


CONSUMPTION 


WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
By C. H. DAVIS, M. D., Ph. D. 176 pages, 75 cents. 
Fhe 20th Century methods of combating this 
Disease ; including the prevention of Consumption and 
other diseases. See WN. ¥. Herald, haif page review, 
January 10, 1904, of the author’s methods. 








THE BLUES ™ “135% 
AND CURE 
By ALBERT ABRAMS, A.M.,M.D. This form of Nerve 


Exhaustion, to which a large number of impaired con- 
ditions are due, is amenable to treatment and cure. 


8vo, 240 pages, illustrated. Postpaid $1.50. 


E, B. TREAT & CO., *** Wyre’ 


Itinerary of Tour- | 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. ¥Y. Mr. Wiliam 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and ali correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Snelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, L05 East 
22d Street. New York, maintains educational and evan- 
gelistic missionary work in the United States. In the 
South schools and churches are planted among the 
whites and Negroes, in the West among the Indians, 
Chinese, Japanese and Alaskans; and among the Porto 
Ricans in this new island territory. 

District offices, 615 Congregational House, Boston; 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago. Donations may be sent to 
H. W. Hubbard, treasurer, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York, or to either of the district offices as above. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Rev. Charles 
Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev H. Cobb, D, D. 
Secretary Emeritus: Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. U. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill. ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. Wikoff 
Se = . A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocieTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Conga 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

he Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps. libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this denartment 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All eontributions from ehurches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superiatendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
Own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business: Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Kev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. an 
22nd St.. New York ; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev Edward Hawes, D. D , Hartford, Ct. 

BosSToN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo, Gould; Corresponding gabon’ Rev. 
Cc. P Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported maialy by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY So- 
CIBTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice Secretarv. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood. Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for ald to 
FE. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Charches and Sunday Schoo s in ost n and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H 
Flint, See., 101 Tonawanda St.. Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

Wom AN’S BOARD OF M18S10ONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrety of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House. Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


ete . s 
Affiliated Societies 

AMERICAN TRACT SocieTy prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs coaporeenn makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, , soldiers, sailors,etc. Span- 
ish, a and Mormon work, specialties. Dona- 
tions and Legacies solic: . Asst. Treas.,150 
Nassaw St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Freld Sec. 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
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Religious a ecclesiastical notices, ‘addresses ¢ fe mun:sters, 
published vob this heading at ten cents a lane. 


ete., 





Tue Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis. 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at 4g Arb o’clock. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated aa 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 5: 8- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes tempera: e 
homes and wo, houses in lead ing seaports at bou e 
and abroad, provides libraries for outgoin vesse}- 
oy shes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 


tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

ag A Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, Treasur- 








Subscribers’ | Wants 


Notices under this heading, not seein five nee (ewht 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per msertion. 





Wanted, a responsible person to assist in household 
work. Family of three. Massachusetts country town. 
Address A. R., care The Congrenation 4-t, Boston, Mass. 

Seprano, with experienc e in choirs and teaching of 
vocal, desires knowledge of some growing town in the 
West where she might establish herself to advantage. 
Address D., 3, care The Congregational st, Boston, Mass. 


Board and Care. In an attractive home — warm, 
sunny, heated by steam. Healthful location, near Bos- 
ton. An ideal winter home for an invalid or elderly 
person. Highest references. Address M. D., 3, care 
The Vongregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

The Central Chureh Newbury and Berkeley 
Streets, Boston (Rev. John Hopkins Denison, Minister), 
desires to be informed of the names and addresses of 
young men and women who come to the city for tempo- 
rary or permanent residence. Will out-of-town pastors 
kindly co-operate? Address Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths, 
19 Saint Germain Street, Boston. 











STAINED GLASS 
Memorial 
Windows 


Reach their highest ex’el- 
lence, in the examples of color 
harmony and drawing, in our 
productions. Whether you de- 
sire simplicity or elaborate- 
ness in design or coloring write 
to us before ordering. Ship- 
ments made anywhere. We 
submit designs, photos and 
anmeenee on request. 

Write today for our “* Ques- 
tion Biank.” It helps you de 


cide what you want. 


Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. 


59 Illinois Street, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ‘LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'keosa cree: Mase 
OOK- 
Hastincs Co. | 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Charch and School Bells. §4/"Serd for 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboru, OG. 
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—” PEWS—PULPITS 
Charch Pursiture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 


Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Commusion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Mud stains are not serious; Ivory 
Soap will remove troublesome 
spots and restore the original 
freshness to a good piece of cloth. 
It is because of the purity of 
Ivory Soap that it cleanses so thor- | 
so perfectly safe. | 


Ivory Soap 
909“", Per Cent. Pure. 
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Event and Comment 


We are impressed as 
we read the New 
Year’s letters of the 
pastors to their peo- 
ple—more of which we wish we had space 
to print—with the fact that a great deal 
of good is done today by holding up 
ideals, by interpreting the meaning of 
swiftly passing days, by adapting the 
word of counsel to varying experiences 
and conditions. Some pastors are adepts 
in the use of this indirect method of con- 
veying spiritual truth and impulse. They 
express in these annual revelations of 
their heart’s desire for their people, a 
vast deal of sympathy, expectation and 
hope. It is not true that pastors as a 
rulé hold themselves aloof from the joys 
and fears, the aches, the losses and the 
problems of the individual members in 
their flocks. As parishioners read these 
letters or look frequently during the year 
at the neatly printed cards, they are sure 
to be touched and ennobled. 


The-New Year's Letter 
a Window into the 
Pastor’s Heart 


The withdrawal of 
Rev. Dr. George E. 
Horr from the editor- 
ship of the Watchman is a serious loss to 
New England religious journalism. He 
is a trusted leader in the Baptist denomi- 
nation. With untiring energy and cour- 
age, sane judgment, unusual editorial 
gifts developed through experience, and a 
steadfast spiritual faith, he has made the 
Watchman an increasing power in uplift- 
ing Christian thought and life. He goes 
to an attractive work as professor of 
modern church history in Newton Theo- 
logieal Seminary. He will have a worthy 
successor in Rev. Dr. E. F. Merriam, 
secretary of the Baptist Mission Union, 
who for nearly a quarter of a century has 
been connected with that organization. 


From an Editor’s to a 
Professor’s Chair 


Our Church Building So- 
ciety gathered in for its 
first year $1,768. That did 
not indicate a high degree of enthusiasm 
to expand among Congregationalists a 
half-century ago. The first four years 
passed before the society ventured to 
appropriate money toward building a 
meeting house. But last year the receipts 
of gifts were $90,093 and from loans re- 
paid $88,721, and the total income includ- 
ing legacies was $222,173. Of churches 
receiving aid, 109 had grants amounting 
to $70,481 and 44 borrowed $98,875 for 
meeting houses and $36,450 for parson- 
ages. It was a good year for the society 


Fifty Years of 
Church Building 


though legacies fell off largely. Leaving 
them out of the account the receipts were 
$27,000 greater than the previous year. 
Secretary Richards is to be congratulated 
on his first year’s work and the society 
on the first year of its second half-cen- 





tury. His associates also have made ex- 
cellent records. Of course the society 
wants more money, and its constant ap- 
peal is simply the, voices of struggling 
churches calling to their sisters to help 
them for the sake of the family and the 
Elder Brother. 


To no voice will men listen 
more eagerly than to one which 
declares what the spiritual 
message for the coming age is to be. 
There is a foreshadowing of something 
better, near at hand, for those who wait 
and watch fora spiritual blessing. It is 
what Dr. Campbell Morgan elsewhere in 
this issue calls ‘‘a mystic and strange 
feeling everywhere of some’coming dawn.” 
His voice commands attention as he in- 
sists that this new dawn is certain to be 
a spiritual awakening. Of so much of 
the future he is sure, and he is helping 
to make many others sure. His reasons 
for his prophecy commend themselves to 
us. A new life is necessary to make 
souls live. Living and pure souls are 
necessary to a‘pure society. The condi- 
tions of making-one’s soul alive are to 
accept the lordship of Christ, to believe 
and receive his power and to conquer sin 
through the Holy Spirit. Here is a plain 
work to do, a plain gospel to preach and 
a clear vision of what will follow. 


The Spirit 
of Prophecy 


The statistics for 
Church Growth in 1903 1908 of the churches 
in the United States, compiled by Rev. Dr. 
H. K. Carroll, appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Christian Advocate. The net 
gain in communicants is 482,459, as com- 
pared with 555,414 in 1902. While the 
increase of communicants is much less, 
the net gain in ministers and churches is 
much greater. In 1902 the ministers in- 
creased by 1,339, while the increase last 
year was 2,340, The number of churches 
in 1902 was 1,127 more than the year pre- 
ceding, but last yeag the net gain was 
2,647. It would be“ difficult to explain 
why the leaders and organizations gain 
so rapidly over the membership. But it 
appears that the three bodies making the 
greatest advance in communicants are 
the Roman Catholics, the African Meth- 
odists, and the Southern Baptists. With 
these churches, more than any of the 
larger bodies probably; the figures are 
necessarily based largely on estimates 
not very accurate. 





“T read with satisfaction 
and personal humiliation 
in your paper of the bright 
and shining ministerial lights, chosen 
vessels—golden vessels, I judge—many of 
them, but we have this treasure in an 
earthen vessel; and yet now and then 


“The Good We 
All May Do” 





to my surprise I am the channel of the 
grace of God to some one.’” We venture 
to make this excerpt from a private letter 
of a pastor because it probably reflects 
the mood of many a pastor who sees 
some of his brethren in conspicuous 
places apparently counting for more than 
he in the work of the kingdom. Never- 
theless, he finds some compensation in 
the thought that within his more limited 
field he is being used by the ‘‘ Master of 
all good workmen.’’ Do we not all, lay- 
men as well as ministers, need to realize 
that men come to the light and are brought 
under the restraints and inspirations of 
religion quite as much through the in- 
fluence of everyday imperfect men and 
women striving earnestly to be good as 
through the printed or written words of 
renowned preachers? 


Valuable not only in 
what it yields to those 
who participate in it, 
but also as a token of growing comity 
between foreign missionary boards, is the 
annual conference in New York of ‘the 
officials of the forty boards in this coun- 
try and Canada. Secretaries, editors, 
treasurers and committee men spend two 
days talking over matters relating to the 
raising of funds, the preparation of candi- 
dates, methods on the field and in fact to 
every phase of foreign missionary propa- 
ganda. Much good results from frank 
exchange of opinion and from stating the 
gains of experience. The eleventh of 
these conferences just closed registered a 
more practical note than any of its pred- 
ecessors. Dr. Barton of the American 
Board read a paper on the preparation of 
missionary candidates in which he dis- 
favored the idea of distinctively mission- 
ary training schools. He took the posi- 
tion that the theological seminaries can’ 
and to a certain extent already do make 
proper provision in this direction and 
that some have widened their scope to 
provide for women pupils. The confer- 
ence voted to send this paper to all the 
theological seminaries. One important 
outcome of the deliberation was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider the 
creation of a standing committee to rep- 
resent all the boards of this country in 
case any question arises to call for a 
united presentation at Washington of the 
missionary interests as well as to bring: 
their influence to bear on important proj- 
ects abroad. 


Missionary Offi- 
cials in Conference 


coisas a cal ais One of the papers at 
nee : this conference dealt 
ee with the financial pro- 
vision for returned missionaries and led 
on to a discussion as to the compensation 
of missionaries. The point was’ made 
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that the greatly increased cost of living 
in foreign lands made the already modest 
pay of the missionaries in many cases 
painfully inadequate to provide even the 
necessaries of life. It is estimated that 
in our Japan missions the cost of living 
has increased twenty per cent. and in 
some mission stations the price of rice, a 
great staple, has advanced four-fold in 
eight years. It isa situation which needs 
to be pictured to the imagination by the 
supporters of missions at home. Do we 
realize that the cost of living which 
touches so many of us here at home is 
also affecting our representatives on mis- 
sion fields both in this country and 
abroad? Retrenchment, therefore, works 
even more disastrously than it has in the 
past. To keep the work at the points 
already reached demands giving on a 
larger scale. 


Another of the topics 
discussed at this con- 
ference was the util- 
ization of the Sunday school as a source 
of supply of missionary funds. In this 
respect, as we have noted before, our de- 
nomination has something to learn from 
the Episcopalians and other branches of 
the Church. The Boston Superintend- 
ents’ Union has moved none too soon in 
this matter, and we understand that its 
vigorous advocacy of systematic offerings 
is bearing fruit in many places. The ab- 
sence of any carefully considered and 
definite plan has diverted much Sunday 
school money in the past from the chan- 
nels of denominational benevolence. It 
is time to direct some of these scattered 
streams toward a central reservoir, and 
to lay it upon the heart of the children 
and young people in our Sunday schools 
that they as well as their parents are re- 
sponsible for Congregational missionary 
work. 


The Sunday School as 
a Factor in Missions 


A rector of an Episco- 
pal church in Birming- 
ham, Eng., Mr. Beeby, 
wrote an article for the Hibbert Journal 
(October), virtually repudiating the inter- 
pretation of the Apostles’ Creed which 
denies that Jesus had a human father. 
In consequence his bishop, Dr. Gore, de- 
manded his resignation of his office. This 
Mr. Beeby promptly tendered, and an- 
nounces that he will not attempt to con- 
tinue official service in the Church. His 
cause, however, is championed by Canon 
Henson of Westminster, who has publicly 
accused Bishop Gore of persecution and 
“resuscitated bigotry ’’ in practically de- 
posing Mr. Beeby from the ministry for 
not accepting the theory of the virgin 
birth. Canon Henson reminds the bishop 
that many of the clergy are not able to 
assent to all the statements in the creeds 
of the Church, and insists that if a man 
by accepting the creeds as a whole ‘de- 
clares himself heart and soul a Christian,”’ 
that test ought to be sufficient. Thus 
a controversy which has long been im- 
pending and which prudent men in the 
Anglican Church would gladly postpone 
seems to have forced its way to the front. 
The question must ultimately be settled 
whether the creeds and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer shall be revised or wide lati- 
tude as to belief in them shall be allowed 
to the teachers of the Church. 


An Anglican 
Church Controversy 
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The point on which 
the controversy be- 
tween Bishop Gore and Canon Henson 
turns is as to the necessity, in order to hold 
official position in the Anglican Church, 
of believing that at the time of the birth 
of Jesus, his mother was a virgin, in 
other words, that his conception was by 
a miracle. A more remote but vital 
point on which the matter rests is what 
theory must be held of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. For the only information 
we have on the subject of the virgin 
birth is the statements in the gospels of 
Matthew and Luke. These plainly de- 
clare that Jesus was begotten through 
the Holy Ghost and that the union be- 
tween Joseph and Mary was not consum- 
mated till after the birth of Jesus. If 
therefore these statements must be be- 
lieved as literal facts, then a strict theory 
of inspiration is essential to entrance 
in‘o the Church. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that in the same gospels Mary calls 
Joseph the father of Jesus, that both 
Joseph and Mary are called his parents, 
and that both gospels establish his claim 
to be the Messiah by tracing his ancestry 
through Joseph to David. The contro- 
versy, if pressed, will not be limited to 
this single question. It may involve 
changes of great importance both in the 
theological and political situation of the 
Anglican Church. 


The Immediate Issue 


A meeting of great 
importance was held 
at the national cap- 
ital last week, and it is touched upon in 
our Washington correspondent’s letter. 
It is felt now that conditions are peculiarly 
favorable for reopening the matter of 
negotiating a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States, and it is no secret that the Ad- 
ministration looks with favor on the 
plan. Relations between the English and 
Irish are much better than they were 
formerly, owing to recent Parliamentary 
legislation; British and American pol- 
icies in the far East coincide; pressure 
from commercial and industrial managers 
now favors any plan for putting an end 
towar. One interesting feature of the sit- 
uation should not be overlooked, namely, 
the formal organization of a group of 
about forty congressmen and senators 
favoring arbitration and peace measures. 
This doubtless is in imitation of a similar 
movement in the British Parliament and 
French national legislature. Three such 
groups working in harmony can do much, 
An effort is being made to bring the next 
annual meeting of the International Peace 
Congress to this country next year, Bos- 
ton being the host. Mr. Carnegie has 
agreed to give $5,000 toward the expense 
fund, and Mr. Edwin Ginn heads the 
Boston local list of contributors with a 
$1,000 subscription. Held coincidently 
with the St. Louis Exposition, we could 
count on the presence of very distin- 
guished foreigners. 


The Arbitration Con- 
ference in Washington 


sini isos The Senate Committee on 
aioe Privileges and Elections 

began investigation of the 
charges against Senator Smoot of Utah 
last week. From a statement of ex-Con- 
gressman Tayler of Ohio, counsel for the 
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protestants, it is to be inferred that they 
do not claim to be able to produce proof 
that Mr. Smoot is a polygamist, but only 
that he is one of the Twelve Apostles of 
the Mormon sect which still promulgates 
the doctrine of polygamy without reser- 
vations, and that the president of the 
Mormon Church and a majority of the 
apostles practice polygamy and polyga- 
mous cohabitation, and this with the 
knowledge and consent of Mr. Smoot. 
His counsel say they invite the fullest 
inquiry into his life, deny that he has 
ever taken an oath inconsistent with his 
duties as a citizen, insist that he and not 
other Mormons are on trial, deny that 
polygamous cohabitation is practiced with 
the knowledge of the apostles; and ad- 
mit that if Mr. Smoot has knowledge of 
such violation of law or encourages it, 
then he is disqualified for service as sen- 
ator. It is apparent that the investiga- 
tion is to be thorough, judging by the 
questioning of counsel by senators. 


Massachusetts has a 
Massachusetts’ Leader- conceded place of 
ship in Labor Reform primacy tn tite 
country in pioneer legislation affecting 
industrial matters, and the report just 
made to the General Court by the com- 
mission appointed last year, of which 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright is chairman, prob- 
ably marks another stage in the history 
of the State’s dealing with the ethics of 
industrial management. The commission 
recommends supplementary legislation 
providing more explicitly what the in- 
creased pecuniary liabilities of employers 
shall be in case of the killing or injuring 
of employees; that the State Board of 
Education investigate social conditions 
to see whether as a measure of educa- 
tional reform the age limit for child labor 
be raised from fourteen to fifteen years; 
that the child labor law be extended to 
apply to business oflices, hotels, telegraph 
offices and to the vending of newspapers ; 
that no children under sixteen be per- 
mitted to work for hire between 7 P. M. 
and 6A. M. It recommends that the ex- 
ceptional burdens of trade in retail es- 
tablishments during the Christmas holi- 
day season be removed from employees; 
and that employers be compelled to em- 
ploy extra force, and to restrict their 
ordinary employees to fifty-eight hours a 
week labor. Employers of labor having 
work done in tenements or private fami- 
lies, it recommends, should be required 
to furnish monthly lists to the Chief of 
the State Police. Compulsory schemes 
of profit-sharing and arbitration are de- 
clared impracticable. Organized labor, 
capital, professional economists, and the 
highest expert statistician in the coun- 
try, Mr. Wright, were represented on this 
commission; its finding will have the 
weight of opinion of a commission so 
composed. 


Figures from the Massa- 
chusetts State Commis- 
sioner of Insurance’s re- 
port show, it is said, that whereas the 
premiums on fire insurance paid in the 
state during 1902 amounted to $13,994,- 
046, the losses paid to the insured during 
the same year amounted to only $4,747,- 
167; and the record fora period of twenty- 
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five years is said to show an excess of 
receipts over losses paid of $116,340,4386. 
Naturally such a showing provokes the 
suggestion that premium rates might well 
be lower. But a combination of insur- 
ance companies is said to exist which 
maintains rates. At present there is no 
state official or commission to which citi- 
zens can turn for redress as they can when 
railroad or gas rates become too high; 
and it is not surprising that there should 
be a movement among business men 
throughout the commonwealth for the 
creation of such a tribunal. 


Mexico has reinformed 
the Vatican that diplo- 
matic relations between the Republic 
and the Holy See may not be re-estab- 
lished. President Diaz as stoutly as ever 
holds out against Rome’s plea. Having 
been burned once in the fire the Republic 
does not care for a: second experience. 
The Pope’s recent letter to the- Church 
in Italy on the issues between Labor and 
Capital is as lacking in originality as an 
egg is of hair. It but echoes Pope Leo 
XIII., in fact is naught but a collocation 
of sentiments from his encyclicals. Such 
Fabian policy precludes any judgment as 
to what the new pope thinks for himself 
on these issues in dispute, although it 
shows that for the time being he is on 
the side of conservatism and property. 
As journalists, we cannot but be espe- 
cially interested in the reiteration of the 
dictum that Catholic writers ‘‘must, in 
all that touches religious interests and 
the action of the Church in society, sub- 
ject themselves entirely in intellect and 
will ... to their bishops and to the 
Roman pontiff. They must, above all, 
take care not to anticipate the judgments 
of the Holy See in this important mat- 
ter.”” Under such conditions Roman 
Catholic journalism can hardly be in- 
viting to a man of any independence of 
thought. Latest reports from Paris in- 
dicate that the Combes Ministry is to 
raise the issue of the unlimited right of 
the state to nominate bishops without an 
understanding with the pope. If fought 
out to its logical finish this means a sev- 
erance of the Concordat, and of the union 
of Church and State. 


Papal Happenings 


The death of Hon. Charles 
Denby, formerly United 
States Minister to China 
1885-88, removes a servant of the nation, 
who while in the diplomatic service was 
most friendly and useful to the cause of 
Christian missions. His testimony to 
the value of missions and missionaries as 
civilizing agents was always unequivocal. 
Every Sunday evening when in Peking he 
attended the union mission service of 
English-speaking missionaries as regu- 
larly as any other person. Reports from 
Peking during the past week have told of 
friction between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in and about Paotingfu, the 
American Board’s representatives’ ap- 
peals to Minister Conger and his inter- 
vention at the Foreign Office proving in- 
effectual. The Roman Catholics are 
charged with brigandage, with tortur- 
ing Protestant Christians and terrorizing 
the local officials. It is interesting to 
speculate as to what might happen to 
France’s pro-Catholic policy in China 


Chinese Mission 
Interests 
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were the fight between France and the 
Church at home to become accentuated, 
as now promises to be the case. It cer- 
tainly is an anomalous condition of 
affairs—France standing back of the 
priests in China with their preposterous 
and violence-breeding claims to civil au- 
thority as well as rights as propagandists, 
and at home preparing to abolish the 
Concordat, insisting on the right of 
nominating bishops, and destroying the 
Church’s school system. The testimony 
is uniform from many American Board 
stations that France’s. backing of Catho- 
lic missionaries’ excessive claim does noth- 
ing but breed hatred for the foreigner 
among the Chinese, and make trouble for 
the Protestant missionary. 

The new treaty between China and the 
United States, ratified by cable last week, 
guards—in one of its sections—present 
and grants new rights to all missionaries 
laboring in the empire. It was procured 
at the express desire of American Mis- 
sionary Board ofticials, and is a marked 
advance in the direction of security to 
life and to property. 


Japan again has stated her 
minimum of demand beyond 
which she cannot and will not recede, 
and Russia is considering, what in the 
nature of the case, must be a prompt and 
final reply. While Russians are apathetic, 
the temper of the Japanese is not such 
as to permit dallying with the matter 
longer, and Russia at last seems to rec- 
ognize it. Hence reports from St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin indicating that Russia 
is prepared to recede on certain matters. 
This is coincident with an entire change 
of tone on the part of the Russian press; 
and, coupled with the czar1’s pacific ut- 
terance at the reception to all foreign 
diplomats last week, makes the situation 
somewhat less ominous than when we 
wrote last week. China’s stiffening of 
her backbone and her granting trade con- 
cessions to the United States and Japan, 
in Manchuria and China, and this against 
Russia’s protest, have not been without 
effect at St. Petersburg. Throughout Eu- 
rope and Asia this is interpreted as mean- 
ing that Russia has both the United 
States and Great Britain to thank for a 
move on the board of strategy which 
strengthens Japan’s position much, and 
makes her in effect the champion of 
Occidental policy as over against that 
of Russia. If true, it is a tremendously 
significant fact in the history of Asia. 
Affairs in Korea seem to be in a perilous 
state, with foreigners in serious danger. 
United States Minister Allen has just 
cabled for another warship to be sent to 
Chemulpo. 


The Far East 





A few years ago Albert Shaw of the Re- 
view of Reviews made the statement that he 
could not procure in any schools—publie or 
private—in or around New York city as ideal 
a course of education for his children as was 
to be had for little or nothing by the picka- 
ninnies of Hampton, Va., at Hampton Insti- 
tute. This is recalled by the appeal last week 
to the chief of police of Minneapolis, of boys 
who wished to be sent to the state reformatory 
or training school at Red Wing ‘‘ so that they 
could be good and learn a trade.” “If we 
can’t lead better lives at home,’ they said, 
‘*we will have to steal and learn a trade.” 
The Minneapolis Journal commenting on this 
incident calls on the men of wealth of the city 
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to see to it that honest boys can get a training 
for life work without stealing. Incidentally 
it reminds its readers of the hostile attitude of | 
trade-unions toward technical schools and the 
apprentice system. 


Religious Thought in England 
and in the United States 


Which of the two great English-speak- 
ing nations leads in religious thought? 
The answer has practical interest because 
so many representative religious teach- 
ers, preachers and evangelists of either 
nation are sought for to impart their 
peculiar gifts to the other. American 
Christians believe that they have re- 
ceived a distinct contribution to their 
religious thinking through the labors of 
such Britons as Henry Drummond, 
George Adam Smith, R. J. Campbell and 
Campbell Morgan. The British Isles. 
have had from America the services of 
men of as different types as D. L. Moody 
and Prof. William James. On the whole 
we have profited most in recent as well 
as in earlier years by this interchange 
of religious teachers. We can think of 
hardly any American minister who has 
gained such prominence in an English 
pastorate as John Hall, William M. 
Taylor, Reuen Thomas and 8. P. Cad- 
man have won in this country. 

What, then, has England to give in 
religious thought which we lack and 
would value? The current Record of 
Christian Work, moved by a statement 
of an English minister—we think it was 
Rev. R. J. Campbell—that religious 
thought in America is far behind that 
in England, has gathered the opinions on 
this subject of a number of persons with 
large experience in both countries. It is 
notable how little some of these brethren 
ean contribute to the discussion and how 
exclusively others regard the matter 
from their own point of view. Dr. A. T. 
Pierson confesses that he cannot under- 
stand the meaning of the statement, and 
only sees that Higher Criticism is as 
fully advanced in one country as in the 
other and as disastrous as it could well 
be. Dr. G. F. Pentecost regards Ameri- 
can thought as somewhat more conserva- 
tive than English and so far preferable. 
Evangelist Torrey sees as dangerous foes 
to true religion in England as in the 
United States in Biblical criticism and 
in belief in evolution and the final resto- 
ration of all men, while he thinks Ameri- 
can Christians are more orthodox and 
that the laity are more active and effi- 
cient in personal work. Professors James 
Orr and Marcus Dods of Scotland agree 
that radicals are more radical and con- 
servatives more conservative in America 
than in Britain, where there is a more 
sober temper and a disposition to judge 
after carefully weighed evidence. 

Coming to positive opinions, Dr. George 
A. Gordon thinks that while what may be 
called the scholar’s Bible is more gener- 
ally understood and accepted in England, 
its ministers are far behind ours in con- 
structive thinking. With conspicuous 
exceptions, they give ‘‘little evidence of 
the philosophic spirit which seeks to erect 
out of the dogmatic ruins of our time a 
fresh temple of faith.”” Dr. John Watson 
holds that religious thought is more free 
and fruitful in England, especially in the 
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Presbyterian Church, which in America 
denies the just liberty in Biblical criti- 
cism which has been secured in England. 
There any minister is at liberty to teach 
such new truth as has been given, 
although it be a great advance upon the 
Westminster divines. 

Dr. Reuen Thomas, who perhaps, from 
his long experience on both sides of the 
ocean, better understands their religious 
conditions than any other of these con- 
tributors, says that religious thought in 
America was far behind that in England 
twenty-five years ago, but isnot now. In 
both countries it is stimulated from the 
same sources and is substantially of the 
same quality. But he says that religious 
life in England is deeper and steadier 
than in America, ‘‘far more reliable and 
responsive.’’ Dr. Campbell Morgan says 
that there is evidently in England ‘‘an 
emphatic re-emphasis on the evangelical 
truths by the men who have the ear of 
the people.’’ He is convinced that ‘‘ the 
general tone of preaching in England is 
far more expository and spiritual than it 
is in this country.’’ 

This symposium should be suggestive 
to those who invite to America English 
preachers and lecturers. Three things 
especially our British brethren can give 
us, the need of which we feel deeply. 
We want those who can lead us in con- 
structive religious thinking, like Drs. A. 
M. Fairbairn and George Adam Smith. 
We want yet more at this time those who 
are in fullest sympathy with the deepest 
religious life of England. We believe it is 
true, as Dr. Thomas says, that that life is 
more reliable and responsive in England 
than here. We believe it is largely main- 
tained there because much more time is 
given and more attention paid to the cul- 
ture of the religious life in the homes of 
the people, especially of the middle class. 
We need men who by their preaching 
will persuade our Christian families that 
such culture is supremely important and 
supremely attractive. Among those we 
would gladly welcome from England 
bringing such a message are J. H. Jowett, 
R. J, Campbell, Jonathan Brierley and 
Robertson Nicoll. 


Christian Nations Sympathetic 
with Japan 


“If war comes Europe and America 
should understand that it will make the 
beginning of a great struggle between 
Christianity and heathenism, the results 
of which will be felt in all the corners of 
the earth.” Thus declares the Novoe 
Vremya, a leading Russian newspaper, and 
its expression of opinion may well serve 
for the text of discussion of one aspect of 
the impending war which has very great 
significance, 

The sympathy of Christendom is with 
a non-Christian Power and that, too, 
among people who see many of the pos- 
sible far-reaching implications of Russian 
defeat. Why? 

Not wholly because Japan is the Power 
with less resources—although sympathy 
for the smaller foe in strife is in harmony 
with Christian ethics. Not at all because 
Christendom has ceased to value Chris- 
tianity and long for its ultimate triumph 
in Asia. . Not. because the Englishman or 
American finds the Japanese more com- 
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panionable than the Russian, for the 
Japanese has his full share of Oriental 
reserve and inscrutability, and while po- 
lite and brilliant in society cannot ordi- 
narily lose himself or ‘‘mix”’ readily in 
a group of Occidentals however friendly. 

What, then, has Japan that Russia has 
not which Christendom seems to put 
above the fact of racial and religious 
likeness? Must not the answer be, that 
Japan’s greater toleration of all religions, 
her modernity in point of view, her ac- 
ceptance and practice of a later type of 
civilization, and the ground of confidence 
we have that if she were to have her way 
in Korea, or so much of the Asiatic con- 
tinent as later might come to her, the 
Roman and Protestant churches might 
count on carrying on the religious prop- 
aganda and the civilizing work there 
that they never can if Russia controls? 
Japan, with Buddhists and Shintoists in 
control, welcomes foreign Christians to 
her schools, honors native Christians with 
highest governmental posts, and gives 
Christian missionaries free play. Russia, 
nominally Christian, hounds Jews to their 
doom, persecutes Protestants, quarrels 
with Roman Catholics, and knows noth- 
ing of freedom of thought or speech 
within her Established Church. 

All this a generation ago would not 
have led Christendom to overlook the 
doctrinal aflinities between the Russian 
religion and the Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant faith, and a plea like the Novoe 
Vremya’s then uttered would have met 
with instant favorable response. But the 
world has moved on, and an essentially 
Christian spirit of tolerance and openness 
to truth revealed by non-Christian rulers 
and statesmen has more power to compel 
admiration and sympathy from Christians 
now than essential agreement of belief 
on many of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian faith. 

Not that all think thus now. But the 
instinctive sympathy of a majority of 
Christians today, we have no doubt, is 
with Japan. 


"Sources of Courage 


Jesus invited men to courage on the 
ground of God’s good will. ‘Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.”’ There 
is this deep and broad distinction be- 
tween Christian courage and any form 
of stoicism: that it moves and lives in 
the atmosphere of God's presence. It is 
the courage of the child rather than of 
the soldier. Though ready to endure and 
strive, though desirous of all the soldier- 
like qualities, assurance comes because 
God is our helper and not because we are 
strong. In acknowledging our weak- 
ness we are facing the facts of life. In 
trusting God for help we are putting on 
the armor which secures us against as- 
saults of pride. 

One of the crying needs of our own 
time is Christian courage. We are not 
to be secure by putting ourselves on the 
defensive, but by acting for God. It is 
not goud praise for a Christian to say 
that he never makes mistakes. You 
might in these same terms praise a stone 
in the pavement, ora knothole in a board. 
The real question.is whether the Christian 
is attempting anything for Christ. If so, 
he will be sure to make mistakes, we may 
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say, indeed, without irreverence, that 
God intended him to run the risk of blun- 
dering, for that seems to be the only way 
of learning open to us mortal men. 

The true courage is willing to risk mis- 
takes, if it can only accomplish some- 
thing. The one thing it is forever un- 
willing to do is to sit still and not ven- 
ture. We can only understand it when 
we define our life in terms of acquaintance 
with God. He who always recognizes 
Christ’s presence is not afraid that blun- 
ders arising out of well-considered and 
unselfish effort can be _ irretrievable. 
True Christian courage recognizes more 
than Christ’s presence; it feels the im- 
pulse of his trust. Christ believes in us. 
He has intrusted his honor to our hands. 
Therefore we may go on, watchfully in- 
deed, but without fear, to any work to 
which his voice may call us. The Holy 
Spirit is our guide, and we are listening 
for the indications of his purpose. We 
are not afraid that, whether through us, 
to our happiness; or without us, to our 
shame; his purposes can fail. 

Optimism may be a mood, passing, as 
moods pass, into its opposite, discourage- 
ment and despair. It should be rather a 
form of courage founded on a child’s 
faith in the good will of his Heavenly 
Father. So it becomes at once independ- 
ent of our feelings and surroundings and 
a help to others. How much we all lean 
on men who have the steady cheer of this 
unvarying Christian courage! To look 
for the best, not because the world is 
good, but because God is working in it to 
bring about his purposes, which cannot 
but be good; to cultivate the social love 
which seeks the best in man, to count dis- 
couragement a forgetfulness of God, and 
idleness an ingratitude, this is the way of 
courage and of joy, which is at once be- 
coming and rewarding to the children of 
God. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Jan. 24-30. 


Dr. Clark’s Quarter Centennial 


On the cover page of The Congregationalist 
this week is the portrait of the pastor of the 
Tabernacle Church, Salem, which has just cele- 
brated the completion of his twenty-five years’ 
pastorate. Dr. Clark’s public career can be 
briefly told. Graduating from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1863 and from Andover Seminary in 
the Class of 1868, he went at once to Clinton, 
and thence after ten years’ successful labors 
came to Salem. 

But the full record of his service cannot 
be told. In one respect, however, it has been 
unvarying. From his college days till now 
Dr. Clark has had the confidence and practi-~ 
cally unanimous support of people of all 
classes and conditions among whom he has 
labored, while few men have had as many 
and none more loyal and steadfast friends 
than he. If they were asked to explain the 
secret of his success, they would say it is to be 
found in the simple fact that he is an all- 
around Christian gentleman, living among 
men the life of his Master. Firm in his con- 
victions and frank in their expression, he has 
always been tolerant toward others, respecting 
their convictions and addressing the best in 
them. 

Many ministers accomplish most by having 
comparatively short pastorates. But when a 
man through fertility of resources, unwearied 
patience and the steadfast support of his 
people keeps on growing in the same. field, 
he is most fortunate if he remains in it. This 
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Dr. Clark has done for twenty-five years, 
putting aside opportunities which seemed to 
open wider doors. He has not only. main- 
tained an ideal place in the confidence and 
affection of his large congregation, but has 
had constantly increasing influence as a lead- 
ing citizen, while in the Essex South Confer- 
ence if he were the bishop his power would 
hardly be greater and it might be less. It is 
not too much to say that the imprint of his per- 
sonality ison every church in the conference. 
His interest in new ministers is constant, and 
the conference owes much to him for its repu- 
tation of having a choice company of pastors 
and a good fellowship among them and the 
churches greater than is usual.. The younger 
men regard Dr. Clark as one of themselves, 
and it is only through their confidence in his 
experience and judgment and through the 
fact_that he is a senior pastor in the length 
of his service that they recognize him as of the 
older generation. 

The services at the church on the evening 
of Jan. 14 were attended by the mayor of the 
city and prominent citizens, by pastors and 
officers of other churches and representatives 
of different institutions with which Dr. Clark 
is connected, as many as the spacious rooms 
could accommodate. After the reception, the 
music and refreshments, Mr. W. K. Bigelow, 
an intimate friend of the pastor and a leader 
in the church during all these years, presided 
happily over public exercises, which consisted 
of many brief addresses. Dr. J. F. Brodie of 
South Church spoke for the Congregational 
churches of Salem; Dr. Franks, the Episcopal 
rector, who has been in the city several years 
longer than Dr. Clark, spoke for all the 
churches; Dr. C. B. Rice represented the Es- 
sex South Conference; Dr. Daniel Merriman 
brought greetings from the Winthrop Club 
and Dr. A. E. Dunning from the Monday 
Club, to both of which organizations Dr. Clark 
has belonged since near the beginning of his 
ministry in Salem. Colonel Parkhurst spoke 
for Dr. Clark’s former parishioners in Clin- 
ton, and Rev. Harris G. Hale of Brookline as 
one of the sons of the Tabernacle Church. 
Of course the fact was not lost sight of that 
this pastorate never could have been what it 
is had it not been for the less conspicuous but 
none the less efficient ministry of Mrs. Clark. 

To all these greetings, which were sponta- 
neous expressions of friendship rather than 
attempts at eulogy, Dr. Clark made an appro- 
priate response. The presentation of a purse 
of twenty-five twenty dollar gold pieces to the 
pastor, with felicitous words by Dr. David 
Choate, was not the least important feature of 
the occasion. Thus the second quarter cen- 
tennial of this rarely fortunate pastorate was 
auspiciously begun. 


In Brief 


An Australian friend of the London Mis- 
sionary Society has given to it $50,000 for work 
in New Guinea. Some single donor could per- 
petuate his influence in a noble way by put- 
ting solidly on its feet a specific field of the 
American Board. 





The burning last week of the Girl’s School 
in Erzroom, Eastern Turkey, carried on by 
the American Board, entails a loss of $10,000. 
The event is made the more distressing by the 
fact that the building was a new one and just 
about ready for occupancy. 





Harvard University, for prudential reasons, 
has decided to cease hiring pews in certain 
Cambridge churches. It argues forcibly that 
with the provisions for worship afforded by 
the university past arrangements have to a 
degree become unnecessary. 





Christian workers in St. Louis are said to 
have evidence of a widespread plan, with 
large financial backing, to lure girls and 
women to St. Louis for immoral purposes 
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during the coming exposition. The foresight 
of the wicked should. be met with equal, pre- 
vision and resolution by the forées of good. 





Explaining the small attendance at Dr. 
Gladden’s recent lecture on Christian Soci- 
ology under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, the Church Standard gives 
as one of the reasons for it, the fact that there 
are still some people in Philadelphia who 
think that “sociology” means socialism. 
‘* There are others ”’ outside the city of Broth- 
erly Love. 





At ninety years of age Rev. Dr. Edmund 
Dowse of Sherburne has resigned the office 
of chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate. Dr. 
Dowse outranks in point of time all other 
living ministers in the length of his pastorate 
at Sherburne and, we believe, in years of ac- 
tivity in public service. Rev. E. A. Horton 
of Boston, secretary of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, has been nominated as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Dowse in the chaplaincy. 





Andrew Carnegie’s gift of fifteen thousand 
dollars to Talladega College for a library 
cheers the hearts of the American Missionary 
Association officials, as well as the workers 
on the ground. This is one of our strong 
Southern institutions and it deserves the 
benefaction. Mr. Carnegie does not often 
give to schools of just this type but we hope 
this may be a precedent for the future. Cer- 
tainly he makes no mistake in intrusting his 
money to such an institution. 





An excellent illustration of good feeling and 
cordial co-operation between representatives 
of our different benevolent societies was had 
last week in Brooklyn when Charles A. Hull, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
A. M. A., opened his hospitable and beautiful 
home for a gathering of the local corporate 
members and other friends of the American 
Board. They were addressed by President 
Capen, Secretaries Smith and Barton, who set 
before:them cogently the claim of the twenti- 
eth century fund now being raised by the 
Board. That fund now amounts to about $125,- 
000 and it is hoped to raise it to $250,000. It 
will serve as a reserve to be drawn upon in the 
years that legacies fall below the normal, 





The eighth annual midwinter conference of 
Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary is to be 
held Jan. 28, 29, the general topic being the 
Sunday school. The speakers announced, rep- 
resenting several denominations, are Drs. 
W. L. Hervey, A. F. Schauffler and R. M. 
Hodge of New York, Professors F. K. Sanders 
of New Haven and G. E. Dawson of Hartford, 
Dr. Ira D. Landrith, the new secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery of Fitchburg, Mass., and Drs. 
A. E. Dunning and A. H. Plumb of Boston. 
The program gives evidence of careful plan- 
ning and expectant interest. It is a sign of an 
enlarging appreciation by theological teachers 
and students of the importance of the teaching 
function of the ministry. 





The committee on labor organizations of the 
Massachusetts General Association is to-be 
commended for the wisely planned effort it is 
making to gather data for a report to the next 
meeting of the association. Our ministers will 
do the denomination and society in general a 
service by replying promptly to the commit- 
tee’s questions before Feb. 1 to its secretary, 
Rev. E. M. Bartlett, Kingston. Theattitude of 
the wage-earner in this country is becoming in- 
creasingly hostile or indifferent to institutional 
forms of religion. Nothing can be more disas- 
trous to the future of the Church than to have 
this tendency work out its logical results. The 
Church has its mission as a prophet of social 
justice for all classes of men. To act wisely it 
must know thoroughly, and before it can know 
it must investigate. : 
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A Frank Talk About Church 
News 
BY THE MANAGING EDITOR 


The Congregationalist has always empha 
sized its church news. Its present conductors 
mean to do so in the future more rather than 
less. ‘* The Congregationalist is a newsy 
paper,” said a prominent New Haven clerzy- 
man the other day. The news flavor is on 
many pages that do not bear a distinctively 
church news heading. It pervades the para- 
graphs, the In Briefs, the departments Pen- 
ceilings, and From Day to Day, and even the 
longer editorials. 

Yet ever since The Congregationalist was 
founded complaints have come to it from 
time to time to the effect that it was not ful- 
filling its function as a denominational news- 
paper. It has been asserted that the large 
churches are put to the front and the small 
ones overlooked, that material volunteered 
by pastors is abridged or sometimes ignored, 
that some sections of the country are dispro- 
portionately prominent, that events happen- 
ing in church circles fail to get chronicled. 
We hear from a man in the Interior States that 
he objects to the Vermont Broadsides and 
from the New Englander that he has not much 
use for the columns headed North Dakota. 
It is said that favoritism is shown in the 
choice of material and that personal items of 
interest to pastors, such as Christmas gifts, 
are dismissed in.a line or passed by altogether. 
On the contrary, objection is sometimes taken 
to the insertion of what are considered too 
trivial matters. 

We are always grateful for friendly and 
specific criticism. We can well understand 
how exception may be taken to our methods. 
The department falls far short of our ideals; 
but a brief statement of the nature of our 
problem and of the way in which we are 
undertaking to solve it may promote a better 
understanding and secure a larger co-opera- 
tion between us and our readers. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


If The Congregationalist were only a church 
newspaper in the strictest sense of the term, 
it would not be difficult to fill its thirty-two 
or forty pages each week with church news 
of a certain character. But the paper is read 
weekly by hosts of people whese interest in 
this department is relatively slight. Many 
only glance at it; many ignore it.. A large 
proportion of our subscribers care more for 
the Home Department, its discussion of prob- 
lems before parents and home makers, its 
sketches and stories and its devotional column. 
To another large contingent the pages dealing 
with current history or with current literature 
are more attractive; and yet others turn first 
to the editorials and the articles in the body 
of the paper. Last year The Congregation- 
alist devoted from one-eighth.to one-fifth of its 
space each week to distinctively church news. 
To give more than that and do justice to the 
other departments is not easy. 

_Again, the scope of this paper is national. 
No section can justly claim pre-eminence. In 
the denomination are 5,821 churches, all of 
which theoretically we are under obligations 
to serve impartially. Obviously, we. cannot 
do what a state or city paper might do. 

Moreover, modern journalistic principles 
cannot be ignored by a paper that would 
keep to the front today. For a paper the 
majority of whose readers are East of the 
Hudson River, to refer more frequently to 
New England than to the far West, is as 
natural as for the Boston Herald to print 
more news about Boston than about Chicago. 
Again, if the strong churches are spoken of 
more frequently than the weaker, it is because 
more people the country over are interested 
in churches of the standing of the Old South, 
Boston; the Central, Brooklyn; Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York; the First, Chicago; 
the First, Oakland, than in smaller churches 
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away from great centers. Furthermore, the 
field of activity of the large churches being 
usually broader, naturally yields more news. 

In view of these considerations The Congre- 
gationalist three years ago considerably modi- 
fied its old time method of presenting church 
news. Instead of trying each week to say a 
few words about two or three or half a dozen 
churches in Maine, New Hampshire, and so 
on through thelist ef states, sometimes print- 
ing not more than six or eight lines under the 
caption, we adopted a system of rotation, 
whereby each week a broadside appears, deal- 
ing with a given state, and sometimes two 
broadsides. Their frequency of appearance 
depends somewhat on the strength of the de- 
nomination in a given state, but we try to 
give in the course of the year the important 
news of every state where the denomination 
is represented. In addition, each week we 
publish a number of news letters as they 
come to hand from various centers. From 
Chicago and New York and more recently 
from Brooklyn we receive a letter each week. 


THE SCOPE OF THE “f RECORD OF THE WEEK” 


Our next endeavor in this change of method 
was to dignify and enlarge the department 
headed The Record of the Week, and to grqup 
under it every important item relating to Con- 
gregational ministers throughout the entire 
country, every call, installation, resignation, 
dismissal, stated supply and every bit of 
personalia of considerable interest. We 
found that it was possible to group in this 
department under such headings as dedica- 
tions, bequests, anniversaries, unusual fea- 
tures or methods, a large number ef items, 
thus bringing together in compact form a 
great variety of real news. It would be 
much easier for the editors of this depart- 
ment to present the material in the expanded 
form in which most of it comes to them ; but 
to save our readers’ time and our own space, 
a large amount of labor is given each week, to 
sift, verify, condense and arrange attractively 
this material. We trust our readers will not 
underestimate the worth of this department, 
which we intend to expand as time goes on. 
Last week, for instagce, no less than sixty- 
one items referring to pastors or churches ap- 
peared under this head; and the week before, 
106. 


THE NOVEL AND THE SUGGESTIVE RATHER 


THAN THE ROUTINE 


The next advance step is represented in the 
articles from time to time dealing with new 
methods and features in churches, Sunday 
schools, Endeavor Societies, Men’s Clubs, 
women’s missionary societies, or in any of 
the organizations and departments of the 
church. We seek such material diligently 
and covet more of it; for we believe Mr. Dooley 
is right when he says, ‘“‘ Being pious isn’t 
news.” The constant reiteration of the fact 
that “‘all departments are in flourishing con- 
dition,” or that ‘“‘the prayer meeting last 
week was unusually well attended,” or that 
**the church closed its year with all bills paid 
and $2.37 in the treasury,” are not within the 


previnee of the. modern church newepaper.- 


and are not stimulating to the average reader. 
The daily newspaper and the local secular 
weekly are doing this work better thgén we 
can do it. waar 
On the contrary, it is our business to bring 
to pastor and church workers suggestions, de- 
scriptions and facts, which will enable them 
better to administer their own fields. The 
space saved by suppressing the trivial and 
condensing the conventional news item is used 
to expand and make attractive something 
fresh which will enrich our readers’ equip- 
ment. It is from this point of view that we 


scan the material submitted to us and in such 
articles as that which appeared in our issue of 
Jan. 9 on A Sunday Evening Service, in Jan. 
160n A Record Breaking Collection, we believe 
we are furnishing material of wide service to 
all our constituents. 


To this class also belong 
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these articles in the present issue: The Mis- 
sionary Pastor, A Pull All Together for the 
Boys, A Composite Church Dedicated. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF PASTORS DESIRED 


Such, in brief, is our general framework 
and such our ideals. We have competent cor- 
respondents in all our states, whose names 
usually appear in connection with the state 
broadside; and each is ready to receive and 
transmit news that falls in with these princi- 
ples of editing. Moreover, we welcome at the 
office news volunteered from any quarter of 
the country. We are just as eager to point 
out the interesting, the important, the signifi- 
cant thing that happens in a church of fifty 
members as we are in a church of 500. Wher- 
ever our force of correspondents is insufficient 
or inadequate we wish to be apprised of the 
fact; and we are grateful to those pastors who 
supplement the work of our regular corre- 
spondents. Despite all that our correspond- 
ents may do and despite our editorial efforts, 
there can hardly fail to be now and then, in 
view of the inherent difficulty of the problems, 
inconsistent application of our general princi- 
ples. These may occasion surprise, disap- 
pointment, and sometimes heartburnings, 
which we regret and wish we might obviate 
altogether. But we hope pastors will credit 
us with a desire to make the church news de- 
partment more serviceable than ever during 
the coming years. 


NOT LESS NEWS BUT MORE AND BETTER 


We intend also to represent the denomina- 
tion nationally and we believe we can do that 
best not by chronicling every item pertaining 
to every church, but by maintaining the broad 
outlook; by discussing matters as vital and 
timely to the life of the churches in Montana 
asin Maine, in the state of Washington as in 
Florida, and by enabling the churches each 
week to feel through their denominational 
paper that touch of shoulder and that warmth 
of Christian sympathy which make our de- 
nomination strong and useful. 


Modern Factors in Church 
Life 
I. THE MISSIONARY PASTOR 
BY REV. 


{ How shall this new personality introduced 
into the life of our churches be made most 
helpful both to missions and to the home 
church? Let the assistant pastor of the church 
in White Plains, N. Y., forty members of 
which have recently sped their missionary 
pastor, Rev. T. S. Lee, off for India, suggest 
from its happy experience.— EDITORS. ] 

At a mid-week service the relation of the 
church to missions was thoroughly discussed, 
and it was strongly emphasized that the 
church should do something toward the sup- 
port of a missionary. This opinion was 
brought to a focus at a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, which pledged $300 toward his 
salary. 

While at first nothing more was planned 
than.to have the.. i 
missionary to the church, it graduafly became 
the conviction that to put missions on a proper 
basis the missionary must be an integral part 
of the church’s life. Not only should the 
people know him but they should bear the 
same relation to him that they do to the other 
pastors of the church; that he in turn should 
not merely look upon the church as one of a 
thousand made more real only by occasional 
letters and the knowledge that this church 
was contributing to his salary, but rather that 
he should look upon the people as his flock, 
that their spiritual life and missionary inter- 
ests should be a part of his ministry, and that 
his work should be their work in fields where 
they could not go. 

Correspondence was opened with Mr. Lee, 
a recent graduate of Union Seminary, who, 
besides being a classmate of the assistant pas- 
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oard assign.some...church. to dedicate one of_its.own ii 
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tor, had spoken twice at the church and was 
known to many of the congregation. Arrange- 
ments were made with the board, and the 
church issued a formal call to Mr. Lee to 
become its missionary pastor. On his accept- 
ance plans were made to strengthen the tie 
which bound him to the church. 

Two visits to White Plains followed, the 
first of nineteen days, the second of six. In 
the first, emphasis was placed on thorough ac- 
quaintance of pastor and people. He called 
on every family in the main church and in the 
branch at Scarsdale, making eighty-nine calls, 
besides dining or lunching with twenty-three 
other families. He spoke on India, especially 
the Marathi Mission, where he is to be sta- 
tioned, at the three mid-week services of both 
branches, using the stereopticon twice. On 
one Sunday he addressed the Sunday schools, 
on another the C. E. Society, while the Ladies’ 
Aid enjoyed an informal talk withhim. Thus 
he was introduced into every department of 
chureh life, and the people, from oldest to 
youngest, met him at church and at home. 

During this first visit, he was not embarassed 
by any reference to money matters, but on his 
departure a letter from the pastor was sent to 
every contributor on the treasurer’s books. 
In this letter the pastor emphasized the privi- 
lege of the church in carrying the gospel to 
others, and outlined the plan of the officers 
for raising the $600 which the church has 
pledged as its first year’s contribution toward 
Mr. Lee’s salary. Friends were askéé to con- 
tribute to missions for twelve Sundays an 
amount equal to half their weekly subscrip- 
tion. That is, if a man contributed one dollar 
a week, he was asked to pay fifty cents addi- 
tional for the twelve weeks specified, making 
a total contribution of six dollars for the 
salary of the missionary pastor. In case 
friends contributed in lump subscriptions, 
they were asked to givein proportion. With 
these requests pledge cards were sent, and 
envelopes of a different color from the regular 
weekly offering envelopes were given to those 
who subscribed. It had been estimated that 
these pledges, together with the contributions 
of the various societies would leave about fifty 
dollars for the ladies to raise. The returns 
were gratifying. Many gave an amount equal 
to their weekly subscription and some ex- 
ceeded it. The Sunday schools and the En- 
deavor Society gave liberally. Offerings came 
from ninety-two individuals and four societies 
and, including gifts to Mr. and Mrs. Lee, 
amounted to $905. 

All returns were in before Mr. Lee’s next 
visit, so there was nothing to detract from its 
spiritual blessings. It was interesting to see 
the different atmosphere which attended this 
second sojourn. The people knew him and 
knew his work. Curiosity was satisfied and 
the deep significance of the world-wide mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ came with new emphasis 
to every one. The five days were full, but 
the interest of the week centered in two meet- 
ings—the ordination and the farewell com- 
munion service. 

The ordination was not a perfunctory eccle- 
siastical function. It was the meeting of a 
ber, to . 
give of its very life, to the cause of: foreign 
missions. Friends filled the chureh to its 
utmost capacity and each speaker hachintimate 
personal relation with the young map. Those 
who took part in the service were President 
Hall of Union Seminary, Secretary, Barton of 
the American Board, Rev. W. D. Street, pastor 
of the White Plains Church, three of Mr. 
Lee’s classmates and his father, who offered 
the ordaining prayer. Everything combined 
to make it a memorable event in the mission- 
ary life of the church. 

The farewell service on Sunday morning 
brought home to all the deep bond of Chris- 
tian service which united us in a common 
work. One hundred and eighty-three received 
the sacrament and Theodore Lee had the privi- 
lege of administering his first communion to 
his home church in America. 
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The Age in which We Live—lIts Spirit and the Evangel for It* 


An Analysis of the Dominant Moods of Men and What They Signify Spiritually 


It is always difficult to measure cor- 
rectly the time in which we live. True 
history can never be written in the day 
in which it occurs. On the other hand, it 
is necessary to attempt to discover some 
of the dominant notes of one’s age. When 
David was being made king we are told 
that the men of Issachar had a ‘“‘ knowl- 
edge of the times,’’ and we are not at all 
surprised when we read further that ‘‘all 
their brethren were at their command.” 
The difficulty and the necessity of in- 
terpreting the spirit of the age are pre- 
eminent in spiritual matters. 

Let us try to discover this spirit, and 
then see whether we have an evangel to 
meet it. The spirit of the age cannot be 
discovered at first glance, nor can it be 
seen by a mere casual survey of the field. 
Our first thought is that we are in the 
midst of a great age of materialism, and 
yet this is not the dominant note of the 
time. At this hour there is a great and 
terrible indifference to spiritual things, 
but this is not the spirit of the age. 

It may be that what we see on the sur- 
face is the effect of the spirit of a past 
age. But what are the new movements 
and formative forces? What are the ele- 
ments in this age which will have their 
effect on the next twenty-five years? I 
dare to interpret the spirit of the age as 
sounding forth these three notes: (1) a 
revolt against materialism; (2) a passion 
for the practical; (3) a mystic and strange 
feeling everywhere of some coming dawn. 


MATERIALISM PASSING AWAY 


The age of materialism is already pass- 
ing away. The voices that are going to 
make the future are spiritual. You ask 
for evidences. The movement toward 
Christian Science is one of many. Do 
not think for a moment that I maintain 
the truth of their neurotic vagaries. 
Christian Science has attempted to deal 
with two things, with the spiritual and 
with sin. They have emphasized the 
spiritual, foolishly ignoring matter. To 
any mind this indicates a revolt against 
materialism. Coming into touch with 
the spiritual, they recognize sin. As it 
seems to us, with absurdity Christian 
Science deals with sin by denying it. If 
the Christian Church had been true to 
itself, there would have been no room 
for Christian Science. The Church has 
failed to emphasize spirituality and sin. 

But there is a higher form of proof. 
Voices from the scientific realm are 
bringing witness to the reality of the 
spiritual. Twenty-five years ago, in 
scientific circles, the reign of the mighty 
atom was supreme, but today the mighty 
atom is gone. There have recently ap- 
peared two books, most’ remarkable as 
epoch making and church awakening. 
The first is that of Professor James 
on Varieties of Religious Experience. 
One brief sentence gives the heart of his 
message, ‘‘We and God have business 
with each other and in opening ourselves 
to his influence our deepest destiny is es- 


*The substance of a recent address at Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 


BY REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D. D. 


tablished.’’ The other book is by the 
late Frederick H. Myers. Its message is 
revealed in its title Human Personality 
and Its Survival of Bodily Death. Here 
is a denial that the body is personality. 
Human personality is spiritual, and 
these books and others are reaffirming 
the reality of the spiritual. 

These voices are from outside, from 
scientific circles. Twenty-five years ago 
aman would say, ‘‘I am an agnostic and 
there is nothing more to say.’’ Today if 
that statement is made, it is made with 
qualifications and in the spirit of rever- 
ence, with an attending desire for more 
light. This age in which we live is at the 
door of the threshold of the age which is 
going to recognize the spiritual. 


THE YEARNING FOR THE PRACTICAL 


The next note of the age is a desire for 
the practical. We might apply it within 
the Church. We are seeking for new 
methods of organization in the Sunday 
school, church and minor church activi- 
ties. We are tired of the old visionary 
way of doing things. There never was 
an age in which men so urgently de- 
manded, ‘“‘Can you do anything?’’ Out- 
side the Church there is a cry for a social 
and ethical gospel. Dr. Watson in Eng- 
land emphasized the fact that the coming 
revival was to be a social one. He omit- 
ted a vital matter, but he touched the 
things which men yearn for. In England 
at the present time from certain quar- 
ters there is a rabid outcry against the 
Church and the supernatural in its doc- 
trines. They are angry because Chris- 
tianity has not touched social questions. 
Men want to know if Christianity has 
anything to say to the practical everyday 
man. These social reformers make the 
mistake in thinking that all they have to 
do is to set the earth right; we make the 
mistake of thinking that all we have to 
do is to get out of earth to heaven. 


A SPIRIT OF EXPECTANCY 


The third noteis that mystic and strange 
feeling everywhere manifest of some com- 
ing dawn. Some people pray for a return 
of the old-fashioned revival, some for a 
social reform or an ethical reformation. 
In all stations of life the sigh for the new 
dawn arises. I do not care what form it 
takes, but I thank God for the sigh. It 
means that throughout humanity there is 
a sense of some coming visitation. 

And now if these are the notes of the 
age, the pertinent question comes, Have 
we an evangel to meet it? I reply with- 
out hesitation that our evangel is exactly 
in accord with the spirit of the age. 
These are the four notes of the evangel: 
the lordship of Christ, the value of his 
death, the proclamation.of the power of 
his virtue, and victory through the Holy 
Spirit. 

Preach the lordship of Christ and what 
do you affirm? You affirm the reality of 
the spiritual, and this is what the profes- 
sors we referred to are doing, only Christ 
did it nineteen centuries ago. All scien- 


tific discoveries which are real will har- 
monize with Christ and his teachings. 

But what are we to say to the demand 
for the practical, for the ethical and the 
social? We say that our evangel is prac- 
tical, is ethical. Where did the men who 
are making these demands get their ideas 
from? Sooner or later they drew them 
from the Sermon onthe Mount. But this 
is in our evangel, and our evangel must 
lay on men the “thou must” of Jesus 
Christ. 

Christianity will not attempt to con- 
struct a live soul out of dead material; 
a pure society out of corrupt men. We 
must always remember that Christ takes 
hold of the individual and remakes him. 
He takes hold of a man and says, “‘ You 
must be born again,’’ and when you are 
reborn you will make and change your 
environment. 

Finally, whatever the new dawn is to 
be, it must be a spiritual awakening. It 
may follow ethical, social, or emotional 
lines, but its deep and essential charac- 
ter must be spiritual. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 15 


Mrs. H. A. Bridgman, the leader, enforced 
the threefold duty of disciples of Christ—to 
deny self, to take up the cross, to follow the 
Master. Miss Lamson, just returned from 
the Interdenominational Conference in New 
York of representatives of Woman’s Boards, 
spoke in earnest appreciation of the far-reach- 
ing work done by missionary wives and moth- 
ers, few of whom have direct connection with 
the Woman’s Board. Five such mothers were 
in the meeting, Mrs. Harding of India, Mrs. 
Bridgman of Africa, Mrs. C. ©. Tracy and 
Mrs. Farnsworth, with her daughter Mrs. 
Fowle, the last three of Turkey. 

Mrs. Harding told of her Bible women in Sho- 
lapur, of the providential gift from a woman in 
South Africa for the support of one of them, 
and of the building in memory of her husband. 
Mrs. Farnsworth, just returned to this coun- 
try after more than fifty years of service in 
Turkey, spoke of the pain it cost to part from 
the people so dearly loved and of the good 
work now going on in Cesarea and Talas. 
Miss Closson told of the way in which native 
helpers and teachers have long resorted to 
Mrs. Farnsworth’s home, pouring out to her 
as to a mother their perplexities and suc- 
cesses. Mrs. Fowle also spoke of conditions 
at Cesarea, telling of Miss Cushman going 
about with her “‘ blessing-bag”’ as the natives 
call it, from which she brings forth medica- 
ments and comforts to meet their need. 


Dean Lefroy of Norwich recently said that 
forty years’ experience and observation led 
him to believe that the Church of England’s 
intolerance was largely responsible for the ex- 
istence of Dissent. Dr. Clifford’s and other 
Nonconformists’ intensity of feeling at pres- 
ent, he admitted, was due no doubt to a pro- 
found conviction based on a reasonable amount 
of evidence that there was an inordinate 
amount of Romanizing done by the clergy of the 
Church of England. For himself, he deplored 
the strife between Anglicans and Nonconform- 
ists and predicted that, if the Reformation was 
trifled with, the Church of England would not 
have many vicarages to build. 
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The Present Emergency “in Moral and Religious Education 


Albert Coe, Ph. D., Professor in Northwestern University 


By George 


For the first time in the history of 
the National Educational Association, a 
whole session of its National Council 
was given at the Boston meeting in July 
to the consideration of religious educa- 
tion. Within the same year there was 
organized the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, a society of national or rather 
American scope, having for its object the 
promotion of religious and moral educa- 
tion. These two ever are an index of a 
mighty movement that is going on in the 
minds of thoughtful persons of all classes, 
Other signs of it may be found in an ex- 
traordinary output of books and articles 
on this subject, and in the discussions of 
educational and religious bodies. 

A serious emergency has, in fact, arisen 
in respect to the training of character. 
On the one hand, the conditions of mod- 
ern life make such training more impera- 
tive, if possible, than ever before, while 
on the other hand there is in some re- 
spects a manifest decline in such train- 
ing, and in other respects entirely inade- 
quate provision therefor. 


CHARACTER UNDERRATED 


The greater need arises in part out of 
the growth of popular government. We 
have always recognized the truth that 
the success of democracy depends upon 
popular education, but up to the present 
time the American people have laid the 
chief stress upon intelligence rather than 
character as the proper outcome of such 
education. We are now waking up to 
the fact that the evils under which our 
political parties and our civil and crimi- 
nal administration suffer are due far less 
to ignorance than to lack of awakened 
and trained conscience on the part of the 
citizens. Further, the evolution of com- 
merece and industry makes the conse- 
quences of good or bad character more 
far-reaching than ever before. An ob- 
scure employee at some lumber mill 
‘‘scamps”’ his work by loading a car 
carelessly ; a few timbers from the load 
fall from the freight train as it moves; 
a passenger train is wrecked by those 
timbers, and threescore lives are lost. 
On the other hand, combinations of capi- 
tal and of labor have forged vast tools 
which may become instruments for na- 
tional weal or woe, aeeording to the per- 
sonal aspirations that inspire them. 
Sometimes a single laboring man or a 
single capitalist doniinates the fortunes 
of hundreds of thousands, always back of 
the individual who attains this power is 
a more or less organized social sentiment 
that makes his power possible. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF A CITY CHILD 

The demand for character training is 
rendered doubly imperative by the enor- 
mous growth of the modern city. For 
the city children of today are deprived 
of many of the means of character build- 
ing that once were common. Not only 


has the city child less eontact with na- 
ture, less opportunity for wholesome 
play, less of the simple life that befits 
-childhood, but his participation in the 
family life is lessened. There was a 


time when the occupation of most fa- 
thers was carried on at or close to the 
home, so that the child was in constant 
contact with him. In the modern city 
the father is absent from the home from 
morning to night, and in many cases the 
mother is absent aiso:-' There was a time 
when the employer of children or youth 
stood in asemi-paternal relation to them ; 
this has been supetseded by the condi- 
tions of the modern faetory, or other 
large industry. In’ other days many 
forms of industry were carried on at 
home, but the modern family performs 
fewer and fewer kinds of service for it- 
self. Itspends money instead. For what 
was once made in the home is now pur- 
chased ready to use. This’is true of 
clothing, of food, of house furnishings 
and decorations; and a similar process 
has gone on with respect to light, heat 
and water. Under the old conditions 
each child at an early age assumed regu- 
lar duties in the way of family servite. 
Thereby were developed habits of in- 
dustry, thrift, obedience, a sense of re- 
sponsibility and a realization of mutual 
rights and obligations. Under present 
conditions this character-forming par- 
ticipation of the child in the real life 
of his elders is almost entirely lost. The 
child is therefore on the street with noth- 
ing to do, and often without an appropri- 
ate place in which to play. 

More than that in the modern city the 
forces of evil are massed together and so 
they secure a standing and an oppor- 
tunity which they have nowhere else. 
The young behold evil constantly; they 
see it tolerated and taken for granted; 
they cannot help knowing how their 
lower propensities can be indulged with 
the least chance of discovery and re- 
proach. This is true not only of evil in 
its grosser forms, such as drinking, gam- 
bling and licentiousness, but also of all 
those frivolities that enervate character. 


FAMILY INSTRUCTION NEGLECTED 


Thus, while democracy and city life 
make increased demand for popular mo- 
rality, the incidental, unorganized means 
of character training are disappearing. 
Moreover, it is universally admitted that 
the most important of all educational in- 
stitutions, the family, gives less specific 
attention to the training of character 
than it did a generation ago. Family 
prayer has been crowded out by the con- 
ditions under which the modern man 
works, There is less family instruction 
in religion and morals. There is less de- 
liberate assumption of responsibility for 
family discipline. Why this is so we 
shall not here inquire. Possibly milder 
methods of family government were 
needed. Possibly the decline of family 
instruction is merely a pause between 
the abandonment of defective methods 
and the adoption of better ones. The 
overwhelming fact is that there has been 
a decline. 

At the same time the separation of 
Church and State has ruled out of the com- 
mon schools the religious instruction that 
was universally given a very short while 


ago. Indeed, we have come perilously 
near assuming that the separation of the 
Church from the state schools is equiva- 
lent to mutual indifference between pub- 
lic education and religion. Thus, both in 
the home and in the daily school the child 
fails to receive the religious instruction 
that once was his as of course. It is true 
that educators are fairly well agreed that 
the real end of education is the develop- 
ment of character, but the populace still 
believes that intelligence is the end, and 
the schools—primary, secondary and col- 
legiate—are giving incomparably closer 
attention to training the intellect than 
the character. 


BENEFITS AND DEFECTS OF THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL 


The Sunday school movement, almost 
coincident with the life of the American 
public, has done much to meet this emer- 
gency. It has enlisted millions of lay- 
men in the specific work of religious in- 
struction; it has created in each local 
church a machine for doing the work; it 
has committed the churches to the princi- 
ple of regular, systematic religious edu- 
cation as a part of their essential func- 
tions; it has carried a knowledge of the 
Bible to uncounted millions who would 
otherwise have been ignorant of it, and it 
has organized many churches in frontier 
communities and other neglected dis- 
tricts. Yet it has not reached its maxi- 
mum efficiency. Its methods are behind 
those of other schools. Its teachers have 
been given few opportunities for the 
training that their duties demand. Prob- 
ably not one Sunday school library in a 
hundred contains a set of modern com- 
mentaries or a Bible dictionary, and not 
one in a thousand a single book written 
for the purpose of showing teachers how 
to teach. 


THE NEW RESOURCES AVAILABLE 


This is the extraordinary emergency 
that is awakening so much anxious 
thought. Yet we are not left without at 
least some means for meeting it. New 
resources have been developing along 
with our new needs. First, the nine- 
teenth century saw the working out of 
some of the main principles of a new 
philosophy of education, the central ideas 
of which have reference to the moral and 
spiritual nature. Froebel, the founder 
of the kindergarten, looked upon the 
child as coming from God, and upon edu- 
cation as a process of bringing the child 
to a consciousness of God. Thus the 
kindergarten stands for the unity of 
education, for the culture of the whole 
man. Now the principles which have 
made the kindergarten are transforming 
education of all grades. There is every 
reason why they should be deliberately 
adopted into the Sunday school, so that 
it may become in the highest sense a 
school, and a fitting member of our great 
trinity of educational institutions, the 
family, the Church and the State. Again, 
modern progress in psychology, and es- 
pecially the psychology of childhood and 
adolescence, is putting us into possession 
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of no small amount of information that 
can be used directly: in the training of 
character. Finally, the revival of Bible 
learning cannot but be followed by a 
revival in the teaching of the Bible to all 
the people. In no century has the Church 
possessed so comprehensive and so mi- 
nute a knowledge of the Scriptures ; never 
has there been a more favorable time for 
making the spiritual values of the sacred 
writings available in the training of the 
young. 

It can hardly be doubted that a revival 
of moral and religious education is set- 
ting in. The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation is a voice crying to all earnest 
persons to prepare a way for its coming. 
No existing agency can compare with 
this society in capacity for awakening 
public attention to our emergency and 
the means for meeting it. It is national 
and more than national in scope; its 
membership and its officials are drawn 
from widely separated parts of the coun- 
try and from the greatest variety of in- 
terests, religious and educational; its 
seventeen departments represent every 
phase and every instrument of religious 
and moral education; its conventions, 
conferences and publications, and its pro- 
jected bureau for supplying local centers 
with moral instruction for Sunday school 
teachers and others, are ali calculated to 
bring it into immediate and helpful touch 
with the people. In fact, it may be 
doubted whether any other single agency 
has stirred the thought of the country on 
this important topic as has this organiza- 
tion during the short career of less than 
@ year. 


In and Around Boston 


Ministers’ Meeting 


The ministers at their Monday meeting en- 
joyed an interesting stereopticon lecture by 
Rey. A. T. Kempton on The Land of Evan- 
geline. A resolution commending the Boston 
Journal for abandoning its Sunday issue was 
passed. 





The C. C. U’s Annual 


The Old South Church opens its doors next 
Tuesday evening to the members of the Con- 
gregational Chureh Union of Boston and 
vicinity, who will hold their annual business 
meeting in connection with a supper at 6 
o’clock. This will be followed by a public 
meeting at 7.30, at which Dr. Gordon, Rev. 
Messrs. Campbell, Noyes and Bushnell and 
representatives from the churches aided by 
the Union, will speak, the general topic being 
A United Congregationalism. 


Shawmut’s Class in American Literature 

This enterprising church has just provided 
a free educative feature of great value. 
Through the good offices of its pastor in con- 
nection with the New England Educational 
Bureau, he has been able to secure a course 
of lectures for six Monday evenings on Irving, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, Thoreau 
and Parkman. The lecturer is Mr. George 
Willis Cooke, a former editor of the Quarterly 
Review. Between 650 and 700 persons gath- 
ered Jan. 11 to hear the lecture on Irving the 
Romancer. Indeed, so much interest was 
manifested that a class was organized, with 
Mr. Cooke as teacher, to meet for thirty-five 
minutes after eath lectatre for further study 
of the subject. Sixty-seven joined the first 
night. 

The church history section was abolished at 
the recent meeting of the American Historical 
Association. Why? 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King 


1. What is the difference today between the 
theology of a liberal Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalist and that of a representative con- 
structive Unitarian?—G. M. 


This question is so frequently pressed today 
that it deserves, perhaps, a somewhat extended 
answer. In the first place, it must doubtless 
be recognized that liberal Trinitarians vary 
considerably among themselves, and that a 
representative constructive Unitarian is per- 
haps still harder to define. It may be worth 
saying, alas, in what it seems to me the differ- 
ence can not consist. The distinctive mark of 
aliberal Trinitarian Congregationalist is surely 
not that he holdsa certain metaphysical theory 
of the being of God; for however helpful such 
atheory may bein his own philosophizing, 
religion does not lie in that sphere. Still less 
does the Trinitarian doctrine stand or fall 
with the old philosophical doctrine of a sub- 
stantial. essence, now largely abandoned by 
philosophical thinkers. Nor does the differ- 
ence consist in the fact that he does not fully 
accept the true unity of God, or that he does 
accept tritheistic conceptions that distinctly 
affirm threeness in God in the same sense as 
oneness, and can talk, as Professor Orr, for 
example, sometimes does, of three “‘ distinct 
centers of consciousness” in the Godhead. 
Nor is the mark of a true Trinitarianism the 
unfair but not infrequent insistence that only 
a Trinitarian conception can give a really con- 
crete God; even finite human personality is 
very far from an abstraction. In all these 
differences we are hardly moving in the sphere 
of religion at all; and distinctions that are to 
be counted as absolutely vital to religion can- 
not be affirmed in these terms. 

Positively, I think it is worth while to give 
again the following statement of Martineau, 
recently quoted by Dr. Abbott in answer toa 
similar question. While I should not be will- 
ing quite to follow Martineau in all the rea- 
sons given for the difference, his statement, 
I think, does give a pretty just conception of 
the different feeling and emphasis of the two 
parties. 

** Your experience confirms my growing sur- 
mise that the mission which had been con- 
signed to us by our history is likely to pass 
to the Congregationalists in England and the 
Presbyterians in Scotland. Their escape from 
the old orthodox scheme is by a better path 
than ours. With us, insistence upon the sim- 
ple humanity of Christ has come to mean the 
limitation of all divineness to the Father, 
leaving man a mere item of creaturely ex- 
istence under laws of natural necessity. With 
them the transfer of emphasis from the atone- 
ment to the incarnation means the retention 
of a divine essence in Christ, as the head and 
type of humanity in its realized idea; so that 
man and life are lifted into kinship with God, 
instead of what had been God being reduced 
to the scale of mere nature. The union of the 
two natures in Christ resolves itself into their 
union in man, and links heaven and earth in 
relations of a common spirituality. It is easy 
to see how the divineness of existence, instead 
of being driven off into the heights beyond 
life, is thus brought’ down into the deeps 
within it, and diffuses there a multitude of 
sanctities that would else have been secular- 
ized. Hence, the feeling of reverence, the 
habits of piety, the aspirations of faith, the 
hopes of immortality, the devoutness of duty, 
which have so much lost their hold on our 
people, remain real powers among the liber- 
alized orthodox, and enable them to carry 
their appeal home to thé hearts of men in a 
way the secret of which has escaped from us.” 

Put in the briefest possible form, the differ- 
ence, of which the question asks, seems to me 
to consist simply in the place actually and 
practically given to Jesus Christ, and in what 
follows inevitably therefrom. What Marti- 


neau calls ‘‘the limitation of all divineness 
to the Father’? seems in the case of most 
Unitarians to have been carried so far as 
practically to deprive them of any large sense 
of the eternal significanee of the manifested 
God and of his actual historical relation to 
men. Ideas and ideals are too largely allowed 
to take the place of the personal historical 
self-revelation of God in Jesus Christ. But 
it must be admitted that the distinction which 
I have tried to make is somewhat ideal. I 
think I know Unitarians who go distinctly 
beyond what seems to be the general position 
of their denomination, and I am sure I know 
Trinitarians who quite fail to give Christ his 
true place. 


8. Has the dogma of the metaphysical Trin- 
ity any practical or ethical value? If not, 
ought it not to be frankly dropped from our 
ecclesiastical thinking?—M. P. 


This question may well be brought into im- 
mediate connection with the preceding. A 
metaphysical theory of the ‘Trinity has the 
practical value of enabling the man who holds 
it to bring his religious and scientific or phil- 
osophical beliefs into at least seeming unity. 
That is a real service, and meets a need often 
felt by earnest and honest thinkers. As one 
of our philosophers puts it, ‘‘Too surely will 
gaps that cannot be filled up remain in human 
insight. But it cannot, without self-destruc- 
tion, consent to believe’in that which it pre- 
ceives to be incompatible with the necessary 
validity of itsown principles.” If, therefore, a 
man’s religious beliefs seem to him to require 
some carefully thought out philosophical 
theory in order to be consistent with funda- 
mental intellectual convictions, he cannot re- 
fuse definitely to face this problem and to 
try to bring all his thinking into unity. At 
the same time, such a metaphysical theory of 
the Trinity has always had somewhat grave 
ethical dangers. As Fairbairn himself says 
of the older Nicene theology, “‘ the metaphys- 
ical Trinity tended to supersede the ethical 
Godhead.” ‘The division of the persons 
within the Godhead had as its necessary re- 
sult the division of God from man, and the 
exaltation of miraculous and unethical agen- 
cies as a means of bridging over the gulf.” 

This is a danger to be carefully guarded 
against. At the same time, for the reasons al- 
ready given, it does not seem possible to refuse 
frankly and thoroughly to face the philosoph- 
ical question which is raised by the thought of 
the self-manifestation of God in Jesus Christ. 
It is not quite possible, therefore, simply to 
drop out philosophical thinking at this point. 
But we do need clearly to see that these phil- 
osophical supplements, however necessary 
they may be for our own intellectual satisfac- 
tion, are not to be regarded as necessary por- 
tions of the Christian faith, equally author- 
itative with the direct teachings of Christ; 
that they do not, therefore, form any proper 
test of the Christian faith of another; and . 
that no one of us has any right to lay his phil- 
osophical theory, thus, as a Christian obliga- 
tion upon another. 

The man who means to be really clear-sighted 
here has to maintain, thus, it seems to me, the 
difficult position of both recognizing the entire 
propriety of such metaphysical theories, and 
affirming at the same time their subordinate 
significance, and the entire impropriety of 
using them as tests of Christian faith: be- 
cause they are, none of them, directly, either 
Christian or religious or ethical. 


Brooklyn has sueh a fine reputation as a 
place of labor and reward that 1,000 applicants 
already have filed petitions for consideration 
as Dr. Gregg’s successor in the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Chureh. 
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Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


The Social Season 

Socially, Washington is ‘‘at home.” From 
the truly-colonial, newly-restored White 
House to the tallest anti-colonial apartment 
house on Z Street N. W., every one is observ- 
ing “‘days” during the ‘‘season.’”’ Dinners, 
dances, musicales, teas, receptions, crowd the 
afternoons and evenings of the coming five 
weeks. The functions at the White House 
have moved on from the morning of Jan. 1 
with military precision. A state dinner alter- 
nates with an evening reception Thursdays, 
and invitations are extended in the name of 
Mrs. Roosevelt for musicales on Friday even- 
ings. The list of those bidden fills several 
columns of the daily paper. The retiring 
Secretary of War is host or guest at many 
dinners and a number of similar functions 
are awaiting the arrival of Governor Taft. 
Senator and Mrs. Dolliver gave their first 
reception in their new home to President 
Hazard of Wellesley this week. The Welles- 
ley Alumne Association of the District were 
among the guests. The weather has not lent 
itself to the social festivities of the month. 
Ice and sleet, snow and slush render both 
riding and walking difficult, and touches of 
biting cold have made people thankful 
that the coal situation is not what it was 
twelve months ago. One day thirty-five tons 
were needed to run the State, War and Navy 
Department building, and two tons were 
shoveled into the furnaces of the White 
House. 


A Longer Office Day 


After all, but a mere fraction of the popu- 
lation of the capita) is affected by the per- 
funectory regulations of fashionable society, 
but that which is a vital matter in thousands 
of homes is the length of a working day in 
Government oftices. For a period extending 
beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
office hours have been from 9 A. M. to4 P. M., 
with a generous half hour forlunch. At the 
Navy Yard, Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing and Government Printing Oftice the day 
has been eight hours. Now, suddenly in all 
branches of the Government but the three just 
named, the office day has been extended half 
an hour, or until 4.30, with this amelioration, 
that for three months in summer there shall 
be a Saturday half holiday. 

Great is the consternation in many homes, 
the confusion in railway schedules, the dis- 
comfiture of managers of lectures and concerts 
who have found 4.15 a most profitable hour 
for instruction and amusement. The clerical 
force of other cities who are accustomed to a 
day of from eight to ten hours may have little 
sympathy for the grievance of the Government 
employee over,a half hour of added service. 
Nevertheless, the trial is a real one, and the 
disturbance at present in domestic and busi- 
ness life very considerable. Probably no one 
will resign in consequence of the new ruling, 
and the city will become accustomed to it, as 
it does to a change of administration. The 
estimates forthe coming year called for a large 
additional foree in every department of gov- 
ernment, and the powers that be considered 
that the work could be accomplished by the 
present number of clerks in the additional 
half hour. It is hard for the feeble and the 
elderly, particularly among the women. The 
matter has been taken up in both Houses, 
and Senator Stewart has most reasonably 
pointed out the reasons that make the new 
order seem a hardship, viz., the crowded 
condition and poor ventilation of the office 
buildings. 

The expansion of government must be pro- 
portioned to the growth of the country, and 
more room and more clerks are the reiterated 
requests in all the annual reports. The force 


in the Government Printing Office is in round 
numbers 4,000, and fills the main building and 


a portion of the old, which was condemned 
months ago. When the Congressional Library 
was first opened, it was stated that ample pro- 
vision had been made for a hundred years to 
come. Now all the rooms are used, and the 
prophecy is foreshortened by about eighty 
years. These facts might be duplicated in all 
the branches of the service. 


Philanthropic Opportunities 


While citizens of the District have no voice 
or vote in matters relating to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, they are busy enough with the phil- 
anthropic work that falls into their hands 
because they live at the seat of government. 
The Y. M. C. A. is striving to get $300,000 
before Feb. 15 for an addition to their build- 
ing. Mr. Rockefeller gives $50,000, condi- 
tioned on the raising of the entire amount. 
One of our citizens contributes $25,000, an- 
other half as much, and two others $10,000 
each. The Associated Charities makes fre- 
quent and pathetic appeals, and the managers 
of homes and hospitals strive to keep their 
causes before the public. It isa generous and 
liberal-minded people, but one that makes 
little provision for the morrow, secure in the 
ever-recurring Government pay-day, the first 
and fifteenth of each month. When the evil 
days of illness, accident and dismissal come, 
relief must in turn be extended. 


A True Story 

The loss to the family of ex-President Cleve- 
land has called forth a true and suggestive 
story. When, a dozen or more years ago, a 
little three-year-old girl was told that a daugh- 
ter had been born to the President and that 
she had been named Ruth, she said, ‘‘ How 
nice it is that they have named her after me.’’ 
** No, my dear,’’ said her mother, *‘ Ruth is a 
Bible name and that is the reason why they 
have named her Ruth.” ‘‘ But [ didn’t know 
that Democrats ever read the Bible,’’ was the 
startling reply of this youthful dyed-in-the- 
wool Republican. 


The Arbitration Meeting 

Never has the Lafayette Theater held such 
an able and distinguished assemblage as that 
whieh filled it on the afternoon of Dee. 12, in 
the interest of arbitration with England. The 
building is upon historic ground, for it covers 
the site of the house where President Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of State barely missed death 
on that fatal night in April, 1865, and where, 
later, Secretary Blaine laid down all his 
earthly ambitions. Over the stage hung the 
banners of England and of the United States, 
in white borders, with streamers bearing the 
words, Peace to all nations. Hon. John W. 
Foster, the diplomat, was the presiding ofticer; 
Thomas Nelson Page, the author, was the sec- 
retary. The brilliant robes of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the iron gray locks of Edward Everett 
Hale, the presence of Rabbi Silverman of New 
York, made up a broad commingling of the 
clergy. General Miles, too, was among the 
speakers and the telling address of the valiant 
soldier was for universal peace. Mr. Carne- 
gie, Dr. Gilman, President Jordan, Mr. Fred- 
erick Seward and Mr. Stuyvesant Fish of 
New York, and Mr. Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor gave strong, five-minute 
speeches, and there were letters from ex- 
President Cleveland, Mayor McClellan of New 
York and Mayor Carter Harrison of Chicago. 

Listening to the able and eloquent words of 
these earnest men, war clouds seemed to lift 
and vanish before the growing dawn of a 
world-wide peace. Large and representative 
committees were appointed to present the res- 
olutions adopted, to President Roosevelt and 
to the Senate. In the evening, a number of 
senators and representatives met in the lobby 
of the House of Representatives. A commit- 
tee was appointed to draft a suitable platform 
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for the American “group” to be affiliated 
with the Interparliamentary Union for Inter- 
national Arbitration and Mr. Bartoldi of Mis- 
souri was instructed to introduce a resolution 
in the House inviting the International Union 
to hold its twelfth annual session in St. Louis 
next September. : 


A Sunday School Class Reunion 


Many of the young people of the village of North 
Becket, in Berkshire County, Mass., for lack of 
home industry have been forced to go to cities for 
employment. But the greater number spend the 
winter holidays at the old home. For this reason 
Miss Mary A. Chureh, who has taught the young 
peoples’ Sunday school class for several years, sent 
invitations this year to all the absent members in- 
viting them to have a class reunion at her home 
Christmas evening. At that meeting she had little 
missionary barrels and suggested that all not iden- 
tified with other churches might take one, and put 
a weekly contribution for missions into the barrel 
which is to be brought annually to the class reunion. 
In this way something will be done for missions and 
the young people will also be kept in touch with 
the home church. T. W. D: 





A Pull All Together for the 
Boys 


BY REV. W. A. TROW, SHERBURNE, N. Y. 


That there was no place in Sherburne be- 
tween the prayer meeting and the poolroom 
where a homeless young man could spend a 
winter evening has long weighed upon the 
hearts of its good people. The prayer meet- 
ing is held but once a week and lasts but an 
hour. The saloons last longer and are open 
six evenings, without asking any questions 
about the seventh. Many young men find the 
saloon more lively than the prayer meeting. 
The result has been that drinking and gam- 
bling places have had their innings. 

After a period of special religious interest, 
when a good many young men became Chris- 
tians and others made good resolves, this need 
revealed itself afresh. The problem was too 
complicated for one church to handle success- 
fully alone. Representatives of Protestant 
and Catholic churches got together and deter- 
mined to do something. 

A way opened for a practical start through 
the offer of a local lodge to give the free use 
of its lodgeroom fora month. ‘The boys were 
invited. They came and older boys with them. 
An organization was quickly effected and offi- 
cers were elected representing the different 
elements interested. The constitution pro- 
vides that all young men shall be eligible to 
membership whose purpose is to lead a clean 
and temperate life. Smoking, liquor and 
other objectionables are tabood. Fees are 
placed at a dollar a year, to exclude none who 
might be benefited. Work began at once. 
Discarded ping-pong tables were quickly ob- 
tained and proved instantly popular. Other 
games and reading matter were secured and 
the organization numbered 100. 

Looking about for permanent quarters the 
trustees obtained the refusal of commodious 
and serviceable rooms on the ground floor 
of a business block. The finance committee 
started out in faith, and enough money was 
soon subscribed to pay the. rent for a year, 
and provide good furniture and some gymnas- 
tic apparatus. Within a month the boys 
moved into their new home. ‘ 

Military drill under competent leadership 
has already proved attractive, and other in- 
struction will be offered in time. Debates and 
dramatics are planned. The enterprise has 
the enthusiastic and practical support of young 
fathers of big and growing boys. 

Is not this work Christian? We think it is. 
We have no religious test and no four o’clock 
service. But there are plenty of opportunities 
for worship near at hand. It is something to 
keep young men out of the way of tempta- 
tion; and every night that young men fighting 
the liquor habit come to these rooms rather 
than drift elsewhere is a distinct gain. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I., Il, AND III. 


Marshall Dee, a young city doctor, is ordered to 
Maine for a three months’ vacation. On landing 
he meets an old college mate, Paul Shepard, now 
pastor of the sardine canning community. Next day, 
while lying on the beach he overhears words which 
excite his curiosity. This is intensified by the minis- 
ter’s agitation when he repeats them. In the evening 
he attends a service and is attracted by the voice 
of one of the singers. Remembering that he has 
left a book on the beach, he slips down to the 
shore. He comes upon the man whom he over- 
heard in the morning, trying to bribe a young fellow 
to sell liquor on the Fourth, but the lad, strength- 
ened by the words of songs which float out from the 
meeting, refuses. Some days later Shepard casually 
gives Dee the history of Guy Wilson, the young 
man who was tempted, and incidentally tells what 
is known of Nan Khodes, the singer of the gospel 
service, whose influence for good is felt among both 
men and women. 


CHAPTER IV. A DOWN-EAST FOURTH 


It is a royal thing to be ill spoken for good deeds. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


I am not of that feather to shake off my friend 
when he most needs me.—Shakespeare. 


Music is the universal language of the world.— 
Longfellow. 

I dozed through the clamor of factory bells, 
whistles and fish-horns in the early hours of 
the Fourth. But the irresistible brilliancy of 
the morning sky at my east window passed 
the swinging gates of my drowsy eyes and set 
me watching the magic changes of the cloud 
scenery. It was a rare morning, with a cool 
northwest wind that dispelled any fears of 
afternoon showers. The lawn was wet and 
sparkling with heavy dew, as, after breakfast, 
I tiptoed across it and sat on one of the rustic 
seats to watch the initiatory scenes of Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Activity was stirring intheair. There were 
sudden bursts of cannon-crackers, snaps and 
pops and roars and toots, between quiet inter- 
vals when the robin’s whistle sounded as 
placid as on other mornings. The accelerated 
gait was noticeable. Men and boys were 
hurrying to the old wharf at the farthest end 
of the town where the procession of “ calli- 
thumpians ” or ‘‘ horribles ’’ was forming. 

I could see the long, swinging line as they 
passed through the Acre, visible down and 
beyond the vacant lots. The crowd soon hid 
them from view, then all were lost to sight as 
they turned and wound their way through the 
town, street by street, up the hill, and burst 
upon us with full din. A cavalry of Indians 
—genuine specimens of the. down-east tribes 
from the reservation, arrayed in a combina- 
tion of war-paint and feathers—and maskers 
in striped trousers and coatsin all picturesque 
conceptions of Uncle Sam, led the procession. 
I am scarcely so quick of vision or so expert 
and sound in memory as to note or recall all 
the grotesque scenes of that pantomine. But 
some.of it..returns to vary or decorate the 
character of this tale. 

There were the children of the schools in 
bright costume, drawn in gayly decorated hay- 
racks, their cheery piping of patriotic songs 
rising amid the accompanying racket. There 
were baseball clubs from the ‘‘ Salt-box ”’ and 
the ‘* Butter-nut’”’ in their field uniforms, 
ready for the afternoon’s battle. There was 
mimicry of all local industries; the clothier’s 
**Never-Shrink Trousers” advertised by a 
pant-elad mule, the flat, stale joke of the milk- 
man’s ‘* Best Cow ” by a pump in a milk-cart, 
drizzling a stream of water from tub to can. 

There was the 


““ ECHO BLUFFS MEDICAL PERFESSION: 
Eyes amputated, ten cents. 


Black eyes whitewashed, four cents. 
Legs sawed off, one dollar and a half, 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


Proprietors of Dow’s Eye Opener. Cures all weak 
spines, acid sores and heart disease. Two for a 
quarter.” 

In the long, low cart that contained the pro- 
fessional body, the mock processes of surgery 
and compounding were conducted. The na- 
ture of ‘‘Dow’s Eye Opener” was easily 
guessed. But I turned to my landlord who 
sat near me and asked, 

‘© What’s an acid sore ?”’ 

He chuckled. ‘‘ The soldering acid poisons 
their hands in the shops, sir. They say the 
only thing that will cure it is something that 
will cure anything else.” 

There was the local Civic League’s contribu- 
tion: 


“SHERIFF SMILES ON THE WAR PATH” 


An empty calf-pen drawn on wheels by 
mules was driven by a boy in the mask of an 
ags. Around it walked ‘‘ Thieves,” ‘“‘ Sneaks,” 
‘** Pocket-peddlers,’”’ ‘‘ Scudgel-venders,”” and 
“Owls,” bearing their conspicuous signs, 
and men built out into forms of bottles and 
jugs. The “ sheriff” lay on his back on the 
ealf-pen, blazing with his long rifle at the 
sky. 

The last scene of the many was genuinely 
artistic—in the sense that there is real art in 
what is true to life or nature. A large rectan- 
gular box was drawn on a huge, low truck- 
body, its two sides open to public view—built 
on the relative proportions of a sardine case. 
Within was a representation of the sardine in- 
dustry. There were youngsters slashing fish- 
heads, and a red-socked, overshoed, oil- 
aproned overseer with a Scotch cap, handling 
his dipping-net over the tank. A shrewd, 
merry, twinkling face stood over a fryer, 
girls’ fingers were flying over the tin cans, and 
even the charcoal stoves and hot coppers were 
hissing in a corner where the sealers were bent 
over their work. Hung from the upper side 
of the huge box was the sign, 


“A CASE OF SARDINES” 


An hour later we strolled leisurely to the 
ball-field. The horribles had disbanded and 
the sports had begun. It was a jolly, sober, 
good-natured crowd. Remembering the moon- 
light drama on the beach I looked for some 
evidence of Jerry Phail’s scheme. There was 
none. 

We watched the sack race, the potato race, 
the tug of war with its hoarse, shouting, tug- 
ging, panting opponents and the ultimate vic- 
tory of the ‘‘Scrimmage” over the ‘* Resur- 
rection.” Last of all Bob Derrah won the 
cheese from the top of the greased pole by 
virtue of boot-heels and teeth. With a roar 
of delight.the.crowd broke loose in hurrahs 
and yells, and turned more ravenously to the 
lunch-stand which had been patronized in a 
desultory fashion throughout the forenoon. 

Accustomed in professional life to irregular- 
ity of diet I followed the fashion of the crowd 
and remained.through the noon. hour... Some 
strayed off to the ball-ground to watch the 
game, but the larger stream of humanity 
flowed toward the full tide at the wharf, and 
the water sports began. 

While the racing yachts were bending the 
farthest goal I discovered Shepard, merged in 
the crowd, standing absorbed and absent- 
minded. I studied his face, curious to dis- 
cover if, like myself, he had some inclination 
to moods. He turned as if conscious of a 
spectator and met my gaze. 

**Ho, Marshall!” he called, with his usual 
ease as he came toward me, “‘are you one of 
the boys? ” 

Yes; and as full of questions as a boy,’ I 
replied, and produced them, as they had been 
heaping in my mind through the day; for the 
novel scenes and incidents and characters of 


-yeehts, was surging restlesaly 


that eastern clime grow more distinctly orig- 
inal with each day’s observation. We paced 
about on open ground and chatted and watched 
the home-bound yachts and the shifting, noisy, 
waiting crowd. A few faces were flushed, and 
some tongues were set free with the looseness 
of liquored brains. Shepard cast frequent 
glances anxiously here and there, and his re- 
plies to my queries grew more abstracted. He 
burst out finally, 

** Have you seen Guy Wilson?”’ 

“*Certainly,’’ I replied. ‘‘ If that is what has 
bothered you the past half-hour, look for 
yourself.”” I swept my hand towards an op- 
posite wharf, where Guy sat in its cool shade, 
half hidden by a young woman who stood be- 
fore him. : 

Shepard watched them silently. I saw an 
expression of relief creeping over his face. 

* Are you satisfied? ”’ I asked. 

‘* Yes,” he said simply, “‘ it’s Nan Rhodes.”’ 

“O!” It was my turn to show quickened 
interest. 

**Tt’s all right, Marshall,” he said with a 
cheerful smile. “I’m anxious to know how 
Guy behaves on these occasions. Come over 
and see them.”’ 

We crossed the sands and I met the young 
man, thinking, meanwhile, as I recalled that 
moonlight drama, that I knew him far more 
fully than he supposed. The young woman’s 
clear gray eyes, as she gave me a cordial hand 
grasp, met mine with a frankness that sud- 
denly deepened into reserve as she read my 
thoughtless curiosity. She turned to her pas- 
tor inquiringly. 

**T hope you’ll be hard and fast acquaint- 
ances,” Shepard said with a reassuring smile. 

We fell into an easy talk of the day and its 
occurrences until Nan Rhedes’s reserve van- 
ished and she chatted freely. Guy Wilson 
listened, taciturn, as preoccupied as Shepard 
had been. I beset myself to thaw his ice, and 
while busy with this arduous task I heard 
Nan asking Shepard in a low tone, 

‘* Where’s Jenny Kent? ” 

“Off with her own associates,” replied 
Shepard, uneasily. ‘‘ You know them. Are 
you sure you have the right idea of her, Nan?” 

** Certainly,” she said with quiet dignity. 
“Tf the girls follow her it’s for good com- 
pany’s sake. She goes with them because 
they like her. It flatters her. But it would 
be better for some one else to flatter her ina 
better way. She never saw bad company be- 
fore she came here; if something isn’t done 
soon she’ll see very little more good com- 
pany—that’s certain! I'll find her,” she said 
energetically, and departed in haste. 

Guy murmured an indistinct apology and 
followed. 

A calm on the water had left the -yachts 
drifting slowly, sometimes quickened by a 
light puff. The crowd, satiated with sport 
and impatient at the delay of the lagging 
There was-a:- 
sense of expectancy, sidewise glances, a 
searching or waiting. The:atmosphere grew 
tense. A hoarse voice broke out, 

** Gawd only knows how dry—I—am!”’ 

Shepard shrugged his shoulders. 

**Coming at last,’? he muttered. “It was 
all right so long as they were having a good 
time.” 

We caught a glimpse of Nan Rhodes among 
a medley of girls, same with loud gayety of 
dress and manner, some plain and coarse in 
type and garb. One of them, a ringleader ap- 
parently, not so flashily overdressed as were 
some, carried a jaunty independence—a swag- 
ger, if it is to be well named, and its applica- 
tion toa girl allowed. Nan, too, had dropped 
her natural grace and dignity for careless 
abandon. 
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**Come on, Jennie,’ she was saying, “‘ take 
the girls and come over to the ledge. Let’s 
have a sing.’’ 

Shepard started as if stung. A sneer fell 
from a woman watching the scene from a car- 
riage close by. Nan drew the girls after her 
to a deserted spot not far away where a ledge 
cropped from the rising ground above the 
shore. She seated herself on the rock, and 
the girls gathered about her—some with 
timid interest, some staring with open- 
mouthed, vulgar curiosity. A peculiar thrill 
ran through me and a sense of the incongru- 
ousness of the scene struck me when I heard 
the first rich notes of her song. 

‘*There’s the bra-a-s-s ba-a-nd,’’ drawled a 
sporty fellow, to his tittering companion. 

I caught comments that threw me into a heat 
of vexation. Shepard shook his head as I 
turned an inquiring glance toward him. 

** That’s a slip of good sense,”’ he said, sor- 
rowfully. ‘*She never did such a thing be- 
fore. It’s acaseof casting pearls before swine, 
I’m afraid.”’ 

“The swine are there, surely enough,” I 
replied with contempt. 

But the crowd was turning towards the 
singer approvingly. She sat there, apparently 
unconscious of them, looking at the little knot 
of girls, singing as if for herself and them 
alone, heedless of gathering numbers and 
interest. 

**Nan’s all right,’’ a hearty boatman said, 
turning and nodding to the men behind him. 

Then the first stanza of ‘‘ My country, ’tis of 
thee ’”’ roused. the latent spirit of patriotism. 
Voices joined, and when the second was 
reached the crowd caught it up and swayed 
with the vibrations of the song as it rang out 
over the sea. Still Nan paid no heed to her 
surroundings. She sang on to the last verse, 
when the music rose from fewer voices, for 
lack of familiarity. Then she looked out 
across the waters before her, and the emotion 
that was beating in her heart rose to her eyes 
and quivered in her voice. 


Jesus, Lover of my soul! 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll 
While the tempest still is high, 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last! 

The crowd was pressing nearer; all pretense 
of reserve or lack of interest had vanished. 
Nan hesitated, as if the presence of the audi- 
ence would force itself upon her. A bloated, 
tattered sot who had been hanging upon the 
edge of the crowd and making it veritably 
ragged, pushed into the little space that sur- 
rounded her and said, 

**Sing it again, Nan.” 

She sang the hymn to the close. Yes, and 
three times more, at his monotonous, maudlin 
request. Then he turned and straightened 
witha tragic dignity, and addressed the motley 
gathering. 

‘*That’s my mother’s bes’ song. You know 
me, I’m Hugh An’erson minister’s son— 
devil of a minister’s son, I be! What would 
my mother say now? She’d say I’m a devil, I 
guess. I d’n’o. Always called me bes’ boy. 
Sing it again, won’t ye, Nan, dear’?’”’ 

But Guy Wilson’s voice was ringing through 
the company, strong and hearty. For the mo- 
ment, with its commonplace, wholesome 
sound, I seemed to be in the wholesome and 
hearty atmosphere of manhood and sound life, 
—as indeed, in a sense, I was, for it was there. 

** All hands wanted at Mrs. Cook’s for fish 
chow-ow-ow-der! Fish chow-ow-ow-der -r! 
Ten cents for all you can eat! ”’ 

‘* Hooray! ”’ 

“We're it! ”’ 

** Bring it on!” 


to 


** Set ’em up again! 
They turned and surged across lots to the 
rear of Mrs. Cook’s house, disappearing around 
theeorner. I saw Guy following with the bevy 
girls, waved on by Nan’surging hand. J hen 
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she came languidly and alone, and smiled as 
she paused where I was standing. 

‘* They care more for chowder than for song, 
don’t they?’’ she queried. ‘‘ Do you like to 
see men eat? ’’ 

I stared. My thoughts rushed to my lips. 

‘‘T’ve more concern for you than for fish 
chowder, or for any man’s appetite,’’ I said. 

She read my thoughts. Her smile died. 
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“There might be worse appetites, mightn’t 
there?’’ she asked coolly. 

““What of it? You’ve advertised yourself 
as roundly as the chowder. People’’— 

Her face stiffened; her sensitive lips quiv- 
ered. She stamped her foot as her cold eyes 
flashed fire. ‘‘The people! If they’ve any 
fish of their own to pack let them pack them!’’ 

[To be continued.) 





Our Readers’ Forum 


‘Comment on the Beecher Number 


The Beecher Number of The Congrega- 
tionalist is.superb. Possibly it means more 
to those of us who knew him so well and ad- 
mired him so much and so long, but his name 
and fame should be kept fresh for the present 
and coming generations and you have done 
much to that end. The paper is worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. Of all men 
that I have known his was the most towering 
personality. He never did anything to try 
to impress you but he impressed you all the 
same in his most familiar moods. I shall file 
this paper as permanent literature. 

Patterson, N. Y. OLIVER Stow DEAN. 


Best in Twenty Years 


That Beecher Number is the best thing I 
have seen in religious journalism in twenty 
years. In fact, I have never read a paper that 
quite reaches its interest. You have done a 
needed service to the memory of one of the 
very great preachers of the Church of Christ 
and of one of the three or four greatest men 
this nation has given to the world. Some of 
us can never speak the name of Beecher with- 
out a glow of every feeling of admiration 
and affection, and his personality and message 
should still stir in men the noblest enthusiasm 
and consecration. Many of your readers will 
hold that copy to be priceless. I know that 
mine will be preserved with devout care. 

Yellow Springs, O. GEORGE D. BLACK. 


Improving The Congregationalist 


As you are looking for improvement of The 
Congregationalist always, I would suggest 
that all the editorials be signed. It would add 
much of interest to those of us who read the 
paper from cover to cover each week. Your 
somewhat recent custom of devoting space to 
Bequests and Other Gifts, or, as you some- 
times call it, Material Gain, isan excellent idea, 
and will probably result in an increase in the 
giving of parishioners to their churches during 
life and by will. Congregationalists should be 
constantly urged to remember their local 
churches in their wills. It seems desirable 
for all churches to aim for endowment. If 
this purpose had been stimulated in the past, 
large sums would probably have been saved 
to our churches, from estates which have been 
accumulated by wealthy Congregationalists 
and of which millions of dollars have been 
carried over into Episcopacy by the children 
of those who earned the money. 

North Andover. J. H. STONE. 


Congregationalists and Church Union 


The references in Dr. Bradford’s letter to 
the proposed church union and to the dis- 
tinctive problems of Congregationalism prompt 
some suggestions from a pastor who is work- 
ing in a home missionary state, side by side 
with United Brethren. The chief points of 
separation between the two bodies of churches, 
when we come to union as a practical question, 
are these: pastors appointed by the Confer- 
ence among the United Brethren, the virtual 
itinerancy of pastors, and a system of closer 
supervision under a paid officer. The ques- 
tions for Congregationalists to consider are 
these: Wil] our churches yield on these mat- 


ters? Is it desirable that they should? The 
groups of Congregational churches in various 
parts of the country may decide these ques- 
tions differently. Some may decide fora more 
compact organization,and some may not. Our 
Congregational polity is elastic enough to al- 
low this, without straining the fellowship be- 
tween groups of churches. In Connecticut, 
for instance, we still have associated and con- 
sociated churches side by side, with no fric- 
tion and no prospect of a change either way in 
the interest of ideal symmetry. 

Taking up these questions from a local 
standpoint, [ do not think that our churches in 
southern Minnesota are ready to accept such 
additions to our polity as the United Brethren 
system offers. I do not think that they are 
even ready to discuss them. Weare suffering 
from too much independence, each church 
living by itself and for itself. But closer co- 
operation must be brought about by a change 
in spirit and not by a change in machinery. 
The first step is for each church, as a church, 
to become interested in her sister churches 
and in the local work which they have in com- 
mon. Pastors and conference officers have a 
great task before them, a great opportunity to 
cultivate the spirit and practice of fellowship. 
With a new spirit we shall very probably de- 
mand new bottles, better machinery for facil- 
itating the exchange of fellowship, for co- 
operation in common work, and for supervis- 
ing weak fields. The compacter system of 
the United Brethren churches suggests itself 
as, possibly, this better machinery of the 
future. But let us not be too hasty iy assum- 
ing this. Other machinery may be more 
suited to the genius of Congregationalism, as 
being more elastic and more voluntary, while 
equally efficient. The state and city mission- 
ary societies, for instance, and the new Boston 
church union deserve careful study, as exam- 
ples of the way Congregationalism, if left to 
itself, is likely to work out this problem. An- 
other example is the work of the superintend- 
ents of the Home Missionary Society. 

That our excessive independence is not pri- 
marily due to faults in our polity may be seen 
from comparison with bodies which have the 
same polity—the Baptists and especially the 
Christians, whose rapid growth has been due 
in part, as Mr. Abbott has recently pointed 
out, to the “parochial unselfishness ” which 
is so strongly developed in their churches. 
Our conclusion is that fellowship, denomina- 
tional loyalty and aggressiveness, and we 
might add “the spirit of evangelism,’’ may 
go hand in hand with a system of government 
which is simple and apparently loose. No 
doubt if our national machinery were strength- 
ened this would increase our denominational 
consciousness, and this in turn would react 
on the fellowship of local churches.. But there 
is a danger that we shall try to begin at the 
top rather than at the bottom. The problem 
of ‘‘the harmonization of independence and 
fellowship in the spirit of evangelism” must 
be worked out in the local associations of 
churehes. And the question of organic union 
with United Brethren and Methodist Protes- 
tants is at present a local rather than a na- 
tional question. EpGar L. HEERMANCE. 

Mankato, Minn. 


No work can be drudgery unless it is drudgea 
at.—Good Housekeeping. 
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A Pastoral Outlook from Chicago 


No wonder that Boston and New York do 
not understand Chicago—Chicago does not 
understand herself! Great as she is, Chicago 
is only in the formative, and hardly beyond 
the gristle stage. Like a great, rapidly grown 
and overgrown boy who has difficulty in con- 
trolling his hands and feet, restraining his 
passions and directing his activities, Chicago 
is only slowly coming to self-consciousness 
and self-control. Slowly she is coming to 
realize that within her are immeasurable 
forces for good or for evil. As one may make 
almost any statement, complimentary or oth- 
erwise, about a burly and tempestuous boy 
of sixteen or seventeen, and be within the 
limits of the truth, so one may of this rapidly 
grown Western metropolis. 

With mighty energies for good, with a host 
of noble men and women guided by the high- 
est ideals, the nerve center of the vital ener- 
gies of the West, Chicago is also the prey of 
the wildest and most lawless elements. No- 
where are there more able and earnest men, 
not only in her pulpits, but also in most of 
her positions of civil power; nowhere better 
schools, a nobler band of teachers or more 
earnest or devoted spirits in the humbler and 
more obscure walks of life, well aware of the 
dangers which the lawless and turbulent ele- 
ments of a city offer to its peace and welfare. 
Yet every morning’s paper brings the record 
of the darkest and most dreadful crimes. 


SENSING THE NEED OF SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 


The best men and women are beginning to 
realize and to say frankly that for the healing 
of the city we must look not to better laws, 
not even to better courts nor toa larger and 
more efficient police force, but to that foun- 
tain of all moral life and action, the heart of 
the common citizen. Again and again during 
the last few weeks men of the most diverse 
views and of different occupations have ex- 
pressed themselves unequivocally on _ this 
point, declaring that there is no remedy for 
our present conditions but renovation of the 
heart of the community. Reverence for God 
and man, regard for law and obedience to 
those laws which cannot be placed upon the 
statute books, are in all quarters felt to be 
the only effective remedy for present threat- 
ening conditions. 

Notwithstanding this, the situation becomes 
perplexing if we listen to the multitude of 
conflicting advisors. Every conceivable pana- 
cea is recommended; some have implicit con- 
fidence in a more widely extended system of 
education; others, in the introduction of reli- 
gious and ethical instruction in the common 
schools; others, still, think there is no hope 
of bettering things until we have a more rig- 
orous enforcement of the law; while a reli- 
gious editor recently took the position that 
these evils grew. out of inadequate police force, 
and evidently thinks that if we only had the 
streets thronged with bluecoats and clubs 
peace would be restored. 

It is, however, encouraging to see that in 
certain quarters there is great unanimity even 
among men of different faiths and callings, 
such as Rabbi Hirsch, Judge Holdom and 
Doctor Bartlett of First Church. They are 
wise enough to see that nothing but the rad- 
ical renovation of the heart of man and of so- 
ciety will suffice to check the spirit of disorder 
and lawlessness. 

It is interesting to see that this state of 
things is impressing upon the hearts of the 
pastors the need of a clearer, higher and more 
authoritative ethical note in their preaching. 
If the forces of evil seem to be growing bolder, 
the forces for righteousness are coming to- 
gether with a clearer view of the situation 
and more resolute and hearty co-operation. 
Pressure from without is unifying the moral 


By Rev. J. F. Loba, D. D., Evanston, Ill. 


forces and the organization of an anti-crime 
committee, representing men of all shades of 
belief and political affiliations, if it does not 
promise the abolishment of crime at least in- 
dicates that the best men realize the necessity 
of *‘ getting together.’’ 


THE CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


From the pastor’s viewpoint it seems natu- 
ral that the Church should be, and must be 
held responsible for meeting the present dan- 
gerous exigency. But here he is at once con- 
fronted by the individualism of the age which 
has run riot. Men are absorbed in their own 
pursuits. The immense strain of business, 
its conflicts with labor on one side and great 
combinations on the other, with their fierce 
competition, simply drain men of vitality, 
energy, and even interest in anything else 
than the pressing question of how they shall 
maintain their footing in the business world. 
It is, therefore, all the more interesting to 
note the truly heroic effort, which despite the 
distractions of business, trade and politics, 
has brought together some of the best men 
under the leadership of Dr. F. A. Noble to 
place the Chicago City Missionary Society 
solidly upon its feet. The endowment of the 
society with $150,000 is now assured and the 
churehes which have set their hearts upon 
evangelizing this vast bazaar of the nations, 
which we call Chicago, feel a sense of relief 
as they see this efficient organization pushing 
more energetically forward to redeem the city. 


THE TRIPARTITE AGREEMENT 


The question of federating the churches, 
and that of enlarging the borders of Congre- 
gationalism through affiliation with the United 
Brethren and the Protestant Methodist Church 
does, without question, attract much interest 
on the part of thinking men. There is, how- 
ever, a prevalent conviction that while this 
may be a step in the right direction, it must 
fall far short of accomplishing what is most 
needed and desired today. Many of our best 
men see clearly and are convinced that no im- 
provement in external organization, nor in- 
crease of numbers, nor even federation of 
forces touches the core of the question. The 
question lies much deeper than that; it is 
nothing short of the revitalization of the 
Church. In material things, in the splendor 
of service, and, we may even say, in the direct- 
ness and power of preaching, the Church was 
perhaps never in better condition than now; 
but it would doubtless be conceded on all 
hands that nowhere is the mercenary and com- 
mercial spirit of the age more keenly and de- 
plorably felt thanin the Church. “It is life 
whereof our nerves are scant,’’ and nothing 
but the descent of the mighty Spirit into the 
very heart of our service will‘avail us any- 
thing. . 

The question raised by the recent letter of 
Dr.' John Watson, and the various answers to 
that ‘letter are simply surface indications of 
the recognition of a want deeply and widely 
felt. Are we on the eve of a great revival? 
The affirmative answer to this can be based 
only upon faith entirely unsustained by facts. 
There are no indications of it save in the 
hearts of those who earnestly desire it, and in 
the conditions which desperately need it. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION A MIGHTY FORCE 


One of the signs of better things and a cause 
for hopefulness is the steady and noble work 
being done by our Christian educational in- 
stitutions. Knox, Illinois, lowa College and 
Wheaton are pushing along steadily under the 
leadership of the best men and the highest 
fideals. These ideals are being felt in the spir- 


itual life of these institutions and in the char- 
acters of the young men and young women 
who go forth from them. Knox, which is still 
rejoicing in its victory over Beloit on the ath- 
letic field of last autumn, is inculcating in the 
minds of its team the need of high ideals and 
gentlemanly conduct on the field. So that we 
cannot but feel that however great the confu- 
sion in social and commercial life, in school 
and church ‘the lines are being very clearly 
drawn and the ideals are being ennobled ana 
the best men and women throughout the West 
are realizing as never before the perils which 
attend free institutions when the restraints 


of a Christian and moral education are re- 
moved. 


THE NEXT NATIONAL COUNCIL AND ITS 
DOMINANT NOTE 


The pith and point of the recent address of 
Dr. Bradford, moderator of the National Coun- 
cil, to the churches appears to me to be in the 
sentence, ‘‘We have enough liberty; but we 
have not enough co-operation.” And also, 
“* The only way to counteract such an influence 
(that of the secular spirit in the pulpit) is by a 
more vivid realization of God.” 

The question of increasing the number of 
meetings of the National Council is wide of 
the mark. Closer affiliation, the increasing 
of our denominational strength by casting our 
mantle over other similar and sympathetic 
bodies will not bring us what we need. To 
increase the number of our meetings will be 
to cheapen them in the eyes of the people and 
to lessen, not augment their influence. What 
we need more than anything else is a wide- 
spread quickening of conscience, a stirring of 
the spirit of loyalty to Christ and his kingdom. 

To accomplish this the National Council at 
Des Moines can do nothing better than: (1) to 
give the most thorough and careful considera- 
tion to the actual problem which we are con- 
fronting in our loss of spiritual power and 
social influence; (2) to give itself to earnest 
prayer, and to listen to addresses by our 
strongest men to deepen and revive our spirit- 
ual life; (3) to lay wise and wide plans for a 
united evangelistic effort that shall strike the 
highest note of loyalty to Christ, the Church, 
and the country, and the most popular note 
that shall speak in simple and sympathetic 
terms to the large masses of men, not only 
among the laboring classes, but among the 
intelligent young men who are every year 
drifting from the Congregational Church into 
indifferentism. 

It appears to me that to devote the next 
meeting of the National Council to the consid- 
eration of the authority of the council, to in- 
creasing the frequency of its meetings or to our 
affiliation with other bodies, or a general fed- 
eration of churches, while interesting, and 
perhaps because interesting, would simply 
divert attention from the main issue which is, 
‘* Can these bones live?’’ How shall we bring 
back to the Church the power of the Holy 
Spirit? or rather, how shall the Church move 
forward with renewed spiritual power t» lay 
hold of the intellectual, material and social 
instruments which are now at her hand for 
hastening the coming of the kingdom of God 
on earth? 


At the quarterly meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion held last week in Boston, Rev. C. Ell wood 
Nash, president of Lombard College, (iales- 
burg, Ill., was appointed field secretary of the 
Universalist Church in the United States. He 
will have full supervision of the missionary 
and financial enterprises of the denomination. 
At the same meeting Miss Shock of Akron, O., 
was appointed to the mission field in Japan. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The House and the Road 


The little Road says Go, 
The little House says Stay; 
And 0, it’s bonny here at home, 
But I must go away. 


The little Road, like me, 
Would seek and turn and know: 
And forth I must, to learn the things 
The little Road would show! 


And go I must, my dears, 
And journey while I may, 

Though heart be sore for the little House 
That had no word but Stay. 


Maybe, no other other way 
Your child could ever know 

Why alittle House would have you stay, 
When a little Road says, Go. 

Preston Peabody, in 


— Josephine Singing 


Leaves. 


It has been said that the re- 
Unwelcome tections of all human moods 
Information . ane 

may be found within the 
Bible; and certainly an incident from the 
life of Elisha touched a responsive chord 
in one hearer as it was read on a recent 
Sunday morning. ‘And the sons of the 
prophets that were at Bethel came forth 
to Elisha and said unto him, ‘Knowest 
thou that the Lord will take away thy 
Master from thy head today?’ and he an- 
swered, ‘Yea, I know it; hold ye your 
peace.’’’ One can almost feel the strain 
of the rasped nerves in the answer. Why 
is it that in the hardest or most intimate 
seasons of ourlives some son, or daughter, 
of a prophet feels so sure it has been given 
him to see more than is revealed to the 
person most concerned? And is it always 
best to take from those about to suffer, 
the possible comfort of their ignorance? 
It may be easier for you to be ‘‘pre- 
pared,’’ but how do you know that your 
friend needs the same preparation? With- 
out doubt such information is generally of- 
fered in a well-meaning spirit, but first put 
yourself in the other person’s place. Think 
the subject through and decide carefully 
which course will best spare a burdened 
heart. The conventions of today do not 
allow the recipient of unwelcome mes- 
sages to reply so bluntly, ‘‘ Hold ye your 
peace.”’ 
It is a pleasant sight to 
see the Christmas wreaths 
hung in our city windows, 
but one which cannot be enjoyed without 
misgivings by those who know at what 
a cost the wreaths are at present obtained. 
For most of them are made of the ever- 
green leaves of the mountain laurel, one 
of the most beautiful of our native flow- 
ering plants. The laurel is a slow-growing 
shrub and recovers with difficulty from 
injury. The demand for its branches to 
use in Christmas decorations has already 
begun to make serious inroads on the 
natural plantations, which by no means 
reproduce themselves. The supplies are 
taken, often without permission asked or 
payment to the owners, from the places 
most accessible to the gatherer and, of 
course, also to the country lover. Ina 


Killing Out the 
Mountain Laurel 


few years, if the use of laurel is not 
checked, it will be difficult to come within 
reach of one of the most beautiful sights 


of June without getting permission to go 
upon protected lands or traveling to re- 
mote regions. It is a case where city 
dwellers should exercise a little thought 
and refuse to buy wreaths made of laurel. 
It would be better if the State would 
protect so manifestly unwise a use of 
material. The general principle applies 
to other wild flowers. It must always 
give the nature-lover a pang to see 


crowded bunches of trailing arbutus sold 
on city streets, knowing what destruction 
is caused by careless and wasteful pick- 
ing. And the same is true of fringed 
gentian, sabbatia and all the rarer blos- 
soms. We have inherited a land which 
God made beautiful and have no right 
wantonly and irretrievably to mar its 
beauty before we hand it down to our 
children. 





The Black Woman: a Study in Values 


CHARACTER SKETCHES OF 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE 


TYPES 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES 


Inasmuch as ‘‘the highest is the meas- 
ure of the man,”’ a Frederick Douglass, a 
Booker T. Washington, a Professor Du 
Bois, marks the point of sight for his sex 





MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


and color. But there is another ‘“‘head 
in council’’ to be reckoned with: what is 
the value of woman to the race? 

Three representative Negro women 
have been selected as on the whole in- 
dicative of the part to be taken by their 
sex in the evolution of their race and its 
adjustment to the divine economy. They 
are Mrs. Booker T. Washington, an ex- 
clusively Southern product; ‘Miss Maria 
L. Baldwin, a Northern woman by birth 
and sympathies; Mrs. Lucy Thurman, a 
cosmopolitan in range and influence. 

Margaret Murray Washington is in her 
early prime, of fine presence, with the 
vigorous,. full physique of her race; 
strong-limbed, supple-handed, merry-eyed, 
ready-witted, resourceful; an invaluable 
helpmeet to her great husband, whom 
she complements in temperament;  off- 
setting his cool moderation and some. 
what dilatory habit with quick forehand- 
edness and kindling ardor. She always 
carries a railway ticket in view of Mr. 
Washington’s shortcoming, and runs her 
independent line when views conflict, 
though in general the clear-headed leader 
brings her around to his way of thinking. 

Margaret Murray was trained for her 
destiny. Born in Macon, Miss., and 
reared in a family of Friends, all teach- 
ers, she began to teach at thirteen, tak- 
ing charge of sixty children in the public 
school of her town. When she had saved 
sixty dollars, she went to Fisk Univer- 
sity and stayed until her money was gone. 
Again she taught school, saving $125 for 


a second term at Fisk. By alternately 
teaching and studying for ten years, she 
graduated from Fisk in 1889, when she 
was called to Tuskegee University to be- 





MRS. LUCY THURMAN 


come dean of women. There she has 
remained. 

In 1893 she married Mr. Washington 
and broadened her life, many new fields 
of activity opening before her. Her heart 
is in Tuskegee and the Black Belt. She 
is through and through a Southerner, 
pledged to the development of her people 
in the South. She shares her husband’s 
confidence in the industrial basis of racial 
elevation, and to that end is superintend- 
ent of the Girls’ Industries at Tuskegee. 
A woman’s club meeting fortnightly at 
the school furnishes opportunity for dis- 
cussing practical issues. These are tested 
on the plantation settlement, eight or ten 
miles-from. the school, where women are 
taught by object lessons to improve their 
cabins and purify their home life. 

Mrs. Washington-is.a woman-of.ideas 
and has a forceful way of presenting 
them. As president of the Federation of 
Southern Colored Women’s Clubs, and 
chairman of the National Federation, she 
finds scope for her gifts. With Mr. Wash- 
ington she holds series of meetings in 
large centers of Negro population, speak- — 
ing to the women and ascertaining their 
actual needs. She is an ideal leader in 
this particular; sympathy keeps her on a 
level and in touch with her followers, 
while talent and opportunity draw her 
evermore onward and upward. 

Miss Maria L. Baldwin’s only link with 
slavery is her maternal grandmother, who 
was freed at twenty-one. She was reared 
at Cambridge, Mass., passing through the 
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public schools and graduating from the 
normal school eighteen years ago. She 
at once applied for a position to teach in 
the schools of her town. While the de- 
cision was pending, she taught for two 
years in Maryland. Summoned home by 
her father’s death, under advice of friends 
she remained and waited for the position 
for which she had continued to apply. 

A vacancy occurring in the Agassiz 
School, she was summoned to fill it, the 
school board having been influenced thus 
to feel its way with a conservative public, 
by an open letter from Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, in which he maintained 
that the principle for which our fallen 
heroes had laid down their lives was again 
in jeopardy. Mr. Horace Scudder’s pres- 
ence on the school board was favorable 
to her cause, which was actively espoused 
also by two women members. ‘The enter- 
ing wedge, however, had been inserted by 
a friendly Negro, whose open letter had 
provoked discussion. Miss Baldwin’s 
work was so superior, her personality so 
engaging that her rise was rapid. In six 
years she had attained the principalship 
of the Agassiz School. 

This thoughtful teacher considers her 
finest inheritance as a Northern woman 
to be the equality of opportunity, which, 
though reluctantly conceded, was finally 
hers. She was fortunate, she thinks, in 
making the color test in Cambridge, a 
place where simplicity and sincerity are 
cardinal virtues. She shares with Pro- 
fessor Du Bois a sensitiveness to the 
limitations placed upon the Southern 
Negro; the check to his aspirations be- 
ing, to her mind, the curse of his en- 
vironment. 

In a limited sphere, but with absolute 
symmetry, this singularly gifted and 
charming woman is contributing her 
quota to the race by establishing a meas- 
ure of possible attainment to others lowly 
born but with a boundless reach upward. 

Mrs. Lucy Thurman had a distinct call 
to serve her race. Born in Canada in 
1852, at a wide remove from slavery, at 
seventeen years she resolved to do some- 
thing for her less favored people. A Prov- 
idential meeting with Frederick Douglass 
—henceforth a lifelong friend—deepened 
her loyalty and opened the way to use- 
fulness. She began by teaching a colored 
schoo! in Maryland, but after three years 
married and settled in Michigan. 

In 1873 the woman’s temperance cru- 
sade drew Mrs. Thurman to Ohio, where 
she entered upon her life work, one of 
unceasing activity for the moral and spir- 
itual betterment of her people. The list 
of influential positions filled by her in 
various organizations of colored women 
is too long to enumerate. For ten years 
she has been National Superintendent of 
Work among Colored People in the W. C. 
T. U., a department which she has de- 
veloped with success commensurate with 
her marked ability. She is not only a 
capable organizer, but also an eloquent 
speaker; her gift for oratory having been 
evinced in childhood, when she often 
climbed the Canadian hills to address an 
imaginary audience. 

Since 1895 Mrs. Thurman’s work has 
been largely in the South—a field usually 
avoided by Northern Negroes. The for- 
mation of Christian Associations among 
colored people has gone hand in hand 
with the organization of temperance un- 


ions. Her work has been furthered by 
white women of the South, and she has 
often spoken there to audiences of whites. 
But her message is primarily to her race, 
and she believes their opportunity is at 
the South, where schools and colleges are 
doing excellent work in developing Chris- 
tian character—the fundamental neces- 
sity for all stable upbuilding. 
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Mrs. Thurman has a beautiful home at 
Jackson, Mich., where she entertains an 
aristocracy of intellect and heart. That 
she absents herself for six months yearly 
to work in the South under the ban of 
her color is a triumph of loyalty to her 
race, and an augury of its final emancipa- 
tion in the full glory of that luminous 
word. 





For the 
Auntie’s Cub Bear 


BY NELLIE L. DOBBS 


When I’ve builded a castle with turrets and 
towers, 
And tumbled it over again, 
If I put my blocks away in their box, 
I’m ‘‘ neat little housekeeper”’ then. 





And when my mamma’s callers come, 
I’m still as I can be, 

‘*What a perfect little lady,” they say, 
**To sit so quietly.” 


But when the clock strikes eight, I hear 
‘** Bed-time,”’ ’tis mamma/’s ¢all, 

I’m auntie’s little ‘‘ Cub Bear” then, 

So I b-o-o and scare them all. 


When Snow First Came 


A LEGEND OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
BY DONALD A. FRASER 


Many hundreds of years ago, so the 
Vancouver Indians say, when winter 
came around there would be plenty of 
cold weather, with wind and rain, but no 
snow. It is with the first arrival of snow 
that our story has to do. 

In a village on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island the cold weather came on 
as usual and found the Indians prepared 
to receive it. Each house had its winter 
provisionsin. Long rows of salmon, split 
open and kept flat with little sticks, hung 
along the rafters, and everywhere were 
strings upon strings of dried clams, both 
fish and clams growing browner and 
browner every day with the smoke; for 
these Indians did not have stoves or 
chimneys in their houses, but built their 
fires on the earthen floor and the smoke 
wandered all over the house till it es- 
caped through holes in the roof. 

At one end of the village lived a young 
widow named Ayish. She was the finest- 
looking woman in the tribe, and all the 
young braves were continually making 
love to her. This, of course, made her 
very vain. She began to think she was 
much better than all the rest, and that 
nobody could do anything as well as she. 
Her fish were always the best smoked, 
her mats the prettiest woven, and so on, 


6 
Children 
till, you may be sure, nearly every other 
woman was jealous of her. 

Away at the other end of the village 
lived Igwa, the oldest and ugliest woman 
in the village. Nobody ever spoke to her 
except to scold or growl at her. She 
never minded, however, but just went on 
with her own work and kept herself to 
herself. 

One morning old Igwa, as usual, was 
the first one up in the village. She kin- 
dled her fire and then went outside. O, 
what a sight met her eyes! Everything 
was all white, white. She could not think 
what had happened. Stooping down she 
picked up some of the white stuff. How 
cold it was! She tasted it. 

**Cold, cold,’ she said, ‘‘too cold to 
eat.” 

Taking a little into the house she set it 
near the fire. It soon melted. 

‘It will not cook,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
fire only turns it to water; it is no good.” 
Then she went on getting her breakfast. 

The village was soon astir, and great 
was the surprise at the new white sub- 
stance that covered everything. 

Some one looked towards Ayish’s house 
and cried, ‘‘What is the matter with 
Ayish? She must be crazy.”’ 

She was throwing all her winter’s pro- 
vision of salmon and clams outside. 
They all ran to her and inquired what 
she was doing. 

“Why I am throwing away these old 
things,” she said, ‘‘I am tired of eating 
them, and I am going to lay in a supply 
of this nice new food that the (Creat 
Spirit has sent down from the clouds in 
the night. : 

‘*Q, how clever Ayish is to think o 
that!’’ they all cried. ‘‘We will do the 
same.”’ 

In a little while all the Indian houses 
were emptied: of their winter supplies, 
and every one was busy carrying in bas- 
kets of snow, and ranging them on the 
rafters and around the walls. 

All did this excepting old Igwa. When 
she saw what her neighbors were doing, 
she quietly went to work, gathered up 
the scattered fish and clams, and piled 
them up in her own house till it was so 
full that she had scarcely room encugh 
left to turn around. 

This went on all day, and at night the 
Indians went to bed as usual. During 
the night a thaw set in which, combined 
with the heat of the fires in the houses, 
caused the snow piled up inside to melt. 
Ayish was awakened by a cold drop fall- 
ing on her face. She started up. The 
sound of dripping water could be heard 
all over the house. 

“Surely the roof must be leaking,” 
said Ayish to herself. 

Getting up she peered through the dark- 
ness over her head. There, from every 
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fore, the water was falling in tiny streams. 

“O foolish woman that I am!” she 
cried; ‘I thought I had gathered food, 
but I have gathered nothing but frozen 
water.”’ 

In the other houses it was just the 
same. And when morning came, they 
all rushed to Ayish’s house and re- 
proached her for deluding them into 
throwing away their good food for this 
frozen water. 

Then they went down to Igwa’s house 
and begged her to give them back their 
food. But she said, ‘‘No, if you want it 
back, you will have to buy it back.” 

With that they began to threaten her; 
but she appealed to the chief, who said 
that she was in the right. ‘‘She has taken 
that which you had thrown away as use- 
less,’’ he said to the people, ‘‘and now it 
belongs to her.”’ 

So each man had to buy back his clams 
and his salmon from old Igwa, who thus 
became the richest person in the tribe, 
while poor Ayish learned a lesson and 
was not so proud of herself after that. 

We too, might learn this lesson from 
Ayish; never part with the old until you 

are sure that the new is better. 


Don’ts for Mothers 


Don’t delude yourself with the idea that at 
six months baby cannot understand the dif- 
ference between your “‘ yes’”’ and “‘ no.” 


Don’t try to divert when obedience is your 
right. 

Don’t allow your child to become a source of 
annoyance in a public vehicle. 

Don’t permit a fear to be implanted in your 
child. Deal summarily with those who would 
dare implant it. 


Don’t entertain all your friends with a de- 
tailed account of your children’s marvelous 
sayings and doings. 


Don’t forget that the fire of curiosity may 
be smothered, but not easily extinguished, 
and that some one else will surely be called 
upon to explain if you do not. 


Don’t fail to make your children understand 
how important they are in the domestic econ- 
omy of their home, and how surely they can 
add to or mar its harmony. 


Don’t fret your children by perpetually 
worrying about them. They must have some 
common sense; teach them to make use of it. 


Don’t treat your son or your daughter at 
twenty as you would have treated them at 
twelve. Remember that they are now a man 
and a woman.—Gabrielle E. Jackson, in 
Don’ts for Mothers (Lee & Shepard). 


Twigs in Water 


Now is the time to bring some twigs indoors 
and put them in a vase of water on the win- 
dow-sill, says Country Life in America. 
Choose anything you like, and if you do not 
know what it is, so much the better! There 
are three classes of twigs that are especially 
interesting: early-flowering shrubs, the com- 
mon shade trees and above all the fruit trees 
which give the largest aud showiest flowers. 
Winter buds are a fascinating study. The 
leaf buds are generally rather long and pointed; 
fruit buds are short and fat. If you know 
what kind of twigs you have, you might put a 
little merchandise tag at the base of each and 
record the date of bringing indoors and the 
date of bloom. 
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one of the baskets of the new food that 
she had gathered so carefully the day be- 


Tangles 


{ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


young. 


ANAGRAM 


As WHOLE defies itself, discern 

This answer: ‘‘I AM ONE RETURN; ” 
That is to say, should you restore 

All that is due, or something more, 

That would be WHOLE, and you would do 
The thing that’s right and honest, too. 

’Tis what is claimed by those who say 
They’ve worked for you and want their pay; 
’Tis what you’ll give them if you can, 

Unless you’re a dishonest man. 


6. 


NELSONIAN. 


7. A LARGE FAMILY 
(To Nillor) 


A family of Boston—or some other city of 
which you know—consists of the following 
5 
daughters, 2 sons, 4 granddaughters, 2 grand- 
sons, 6 sisters, 2 brothers, 3 nieces, 2 nephews, 


individuals: 1 grandmother, 2 mothers, 


2 aunts, 1 greataunt. 


How many persons are there in the family? 


sy eee ROBERT. 
8 ENIGMA 


I served through the war, from the first, 
But why, [’ll let others explain ; 

Though it made me feel ready to burst, 
I was beaten in every campaign. 


My comrades to battle I led, 
But valor is always discreet, 

And many hard blows round my head 
Sometimes made me beat a retreat. 


Now I’m old, yet in pretty sound fix, 
And still can command some attention ; 
And though I must go with two sticks, 
I never have asked for a pension. 
M. C. 


9. VEGETABLE VOWELS 


1. In the Swedish turnip find u,a,a,a. 2. 
In a plant with a long root of sweetish taste 
finda,i, y. 3. In an East Indian plant having 
round fruit find e, e,a,a, a. 4. In a variety 
of cabbage find a, u,i, 0, e. 5. In a plant of 
Peru, with tubers like the potato, find a, i, a. 

ANCIENT MARINER. 


s. 








10. AN ATTIC TANGLE 
Not Greek, but Phonetic. 


I’ll reel you a rhyme about attics ; 
Most curious ones, you will see, 

For they’re not to be found at the top of the house, 
As well-behaved attics should be. 


There is one (1) that forever goes wand’ring about 
And never in paths that are straight ; 

And one (2) that is settled on positive lines 
As fixed and as certain as fate. 


There is one (3) that is quite topsy-turvy—askew 
In accent as well as in wit; 

And one (4) that is dull and hard to be moved, 
And one (5) always ripe for a split. 


There is one (6) much affected by heat and by cold, 
And one (7) that goes wild over wrongs, 

And one (8) that is governed by order and rule, 
And one (9) that to Shakespeare belongs. 


Now find me these curious attics! 
But, whether above or below, 

They are none of them fitted for frolic and fun, 
Like Grandmother’s attic, I know. 


L. P. C. 


ANSWERS 

1. T and I, which, on being transposed, change 
“united ” to “ untied.” 

2. 1. Mar, arm. 2. Keen, knee. 3. Dies, side. 
4. Sink, skin. 5. Below, elbow. 6. Fringe, finger. 
7. Snail, nails. 8. Inch, chin. 9. Earth, heart. 
10. Lamp, palm. 11. Stub, bust. 12. Feet, fete. 
13. Café, face. 14. Hight, thigh. 15. Pines, spine. 

3. House-hold. 

4. 1. Honeysuckle. 2. Solomon’s seal. 3. Sun- 
flower. 4. Lady’sslipper. 5. Chinaaster. 6. Hare- 
bell. 7. Fleur-de-lis. 

5. Penetrating. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE CHRISTIAN IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light, und there is none occasion of stum- 
bling in him. 





Man lives in his relations. One man 
alone is no manat all. Strip a man of all 
relations with fellow-beings and you no 
longer have a man, but the blasphemy of 
aman.—Graham Tazlor. 





Christian society is like a bundle of 
sticks laid together, whereof one kindles 
another. Solitary men have fewest pro- 
vocations to evil; but again, fewest inci- 
tations to good. So much as doing good 
is better than not doing evil, will I ac- 
count Christian good fellowship better 
than an eremitish and melancholic soli- 
tariness.—Joseph Hall. 





The parish priest, of austerity, 
Climbed up in the high church steeple, 
To be nearer.God, so that he might 
Hand his word down to the people. 


And in sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven; 
And he dropped it down on the people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


In his age God said, ‘‘ Come down and die;’’ 
And he cried from out the steeple: 
‘“Where art Thou, Lord?”® and the Lord 
replied, 
** Down here among the people.” 





Theold Jerusalem was all temple. The 
medieval church was all temple. But 
the ideal of the New Jerusalem was—no 
temple, but a God-inhabited society.— 
W. H. Fremantle. 


The secret of His power was His love of 
man; the men that love Him must love 
as He loved and so translate into the 
realities of personal character and social 
conduct the health, the holiness, the 
wholeness of His glorious ideal.—R. W. 
Dale. 


Christ’s ‘kingdom of God” is a com- 
monwealth.—_ Edward E. Hale. 











Understand that your wealth or your 
education or your religious light is not 
thoroughly made your own till you have 
begun to use it for other people.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Thou, Lord, art ever the Father of 
all the children of men, seeking their 
good and desiring to have them enter 
into their inheritance of filial love and 
quiet faith. Enable us to learn the 
meaning of this fatherly love of Thine 
by the experiences of brotherly consid- 
eration and kindness, ministering to 
others as Thou givest opportunity, 
not for self-praise, but because Thy 
love must overflow through us to 
serve our brothers. Keep us from the 
pride that scorns the least of all Thy 
children, from the folly of isolation, ~ 
the madness of hate. Reveal Thyself 
to us through Thy trust in man as 
well as by the glory of the love of 
Jesus, who gave himself to death that 
we might live in him. Overcome our 
social follies and injustices and give us 
a heart to do to others as we would 
that they should do to us. And let 
Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven. In the name of 
Christ. ne 
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The Teacher Calls Disciples’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The first mention of disciples of Jesus by Matthew [4: 18-22], Mark [1: 16-20] and Luke 


is in connection with the preaching of Jesus by the lake side. 


But John says that three of 


the four named by the other writers joined themselves to Jesus at the Jordan soon after he 


was baptized [John 1: 35-42]. 


It seems natural to infer that they had been with him much 


of the time during the first year of his ministry, and that they now gave up their business as 
fishermen and associated themselves with Jesus in training to carry on his ministry. Accept- 
ing this view we are prepared to continue the narrative from the last lesson. 





THE MESSIAH TEACHING THE MULTITUD Edrew in the fishes till both boats were 


After I was driven out of my own town 
I made Capernaum my home. There 
Simon received me into his house. I had 
met him beside the Jordan, when I first 
formed the plan of my mission. He and 
his brother Andrew had come down, like 
myself, to hear the prophet. They, too, 
were longing for our nation’s deliverance, 
and when I had told them what I saw be- 
fore me, they believed that I was the 
Messiah, and gave me their sympathy 
and support. Other young men of Gali- 
lee were as loyal to me as they were. 
Among them were John and James, 
Philip and Nathaniel. Though they had 
understood little of what I knew of the 
work I had undertaken, I found sustain- 
ing comfort in their love and devotion. 

One morning early I was walking on 
the shore of the lake, when some young 
men asked me to tell them of my hope 
for our race, and what they could do to 
redeem our nation. Fishermen were 
coming in from their night’s work on 
the lake, the people were going out from 
the town into the fields, caravans were 
passing on the highway with their camels 
loaded with merchandise. It was a busy 
hour. AsI told them what the prophets 
had promised and spoke the word of God, 
the multitude listened more eagerly and 
increased in numbers, pressing so close 
upon me that many of them could not see 
or hear me. 

Some fishermen not far away were 
mending their nets, and their two boats 
were at the shore. I knew them well. 
One of them was Simon. The others 
were his partners. I stepped into his 
boat and asked him to shove it off a little 
from the land. Then I sat down on the 
prow and taught the people. 

I had noticed that no fish were in the 
boat or on the shore. My friends ap- 
peared weary from their fruitless task. 
Their fishing was usually done at night, 
and when that had passed without suc- 
cess they did not expect to catch fish in 
the glare of the day. But when I had 
finished speaking I asked Simon with his 
brother Andrew to push out into the lake 
with me and cast their net. He looked 
surprised. He said they had worked all 
night in vain. But when I made no reply 
the loyal friend at once obeyed. 

As they began to draw in the net they 
pulled harder and harder, surprise deep- 
ening into amazement in the expression 
on their faces. But they had no time to 
think. The strands were beginning to 
break because of the struggling fishes, 
and while straining their muscles to hold 
it they beckoned to their partners to come 
and help them. James and John with 
Zebedee their father sprang into their 
boat and pulled alongside of us. They 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 31. 
Jesus Calls Four Disciples. Text, Luke 5: 1-11. 





filled with the glistening freight and 
sank so low that the rippling waves 
splashed into them. 

When the net was at last drawn in, they 
all gazed in silent astonishment at the 
great load of fish. But Simon, to whom 
I had given the name Peter because I had 
seen what capacity for unswerving devo- 
tion was in him, sank down at my feet 
and exclaimed that he was not worthy to 
remain any more in my company. When 
I had asked him to cast the net he had 
addressed me as Teacher, thus express- 
ing his willingness to follow my di- 
rections. But now he called me Lord, 
showing that he surrendered himself 
wholly to my service. 

I saw by the expressions on their faces 
that the partners of Simon were of one 
mind with him. They all had believed in 
my mission as the Messiah from the time 
I first told them of what had been re- 
vealed to me at the Jordan. They had 
desired to do what they could to aid me 
to accomplish that to which I had devoted 
my life. But now they saw that work as 
so great and were so convinced of the 
power of the Holy Spirit in me that they 
were ready to put aside all other inter- 
ests and surrender themselves to carry 
out my plan of delivering our people and 
bringing all mankind into peace and fel- 
lowship with God. And they were per- 
suaded that they could learn of me how 
to set the work in motion so that it 
should not stop till it should finally be 
completed. I knew that all who would 
follow me must have that purpose, spirit 
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and faith. But it was already plain to 
me that I must have some men instructed 
by me to teach others where I could not 
go and after I should have laid down my 
life. These men I had learned by a year’s 
friendship with them were fitted to be 
my constant helpers. 

I said to Simon, who was looking on me 
with an awe which I felt for myself as I 
realized what responsibilities rested on 
me, “Fear not: from this time on thou 
shalt catch men alive.”” When the boats 
touched the shore and we stepped out, as 
I walked away, Simon without a look 
backward followed me. Andrew came 
with him. James and John, leaving their 
boat and fish with their father and the 
servants at once joined us. Thus I knew 
that for weal or woe these men would 
abide with me and make my ambition 
their own as long as they had life. They 
had given up their calling of catching fish 
for the great work of capturing men for 
the kingdom of God and they believed 
that with the knowledge and in the 
strength which I could give them they 
would be as successful in their new busi- 
ness as they had just been in the one they 
had left behind them. My heart went 
out to them with a love so strong that I 
was ready to lay down my life gladly for 
their sakes. 


Biographical 
REV. JOSHUA OSEA GRIFFITH 


He was born in Cardiganshire, South Wales, in 
1866; came to America when sixteen years of age; 
graduated from Marietta College in 1892; preached 
in Braintree, Vt., and Radnor, O., during the sum- 
mer of 1892 and a part of 1893; was ordained in 
the Congregational church of Rensselaer Falls, 
N. Y., in 1893, where he remained three years; was 
pastor of the Congregational church of Andover, 
O., one year, and of the Congregational church of 
Wayne, O., for nearly five years. He accepted a 
unanimous call from the Bethesda Congregational 
Church of Edwardsville, Pa., in May, 1902, where 
he died of Bright’s disease Dec. 13, 1903. 

In December, 1893, he was married to Miss Jen- 
nie Richards, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Richards, Coalburg, O., whom he leaves with 
a son of eight and a daughter of three years of age. 
Mr. Griffith continued through life a diligent stu- 
dent and a faithful worker in the ministry. 




































A syrup that is delicious, 


New York and 
Chicago. 


A jug the children dance around 
in gleeful anticipation. 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 
nutritious—a valuable 
health maker and body builder. 
the goodness of the most nutritive cereal grown. 
Put up in airtight, friction-top tins. 
At grocers, Ioc, 25c and Soc. 
CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


Contains all 
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The Conversation Corner 


Rats 


HILE we had the squirrels be- 

W fore us last week, I intended to 

slip in a letter about some 
other rodents which has been waiting in 
my drawer for a long time, but the page 
was not big enough. It was several 
months ago that a lady in Plymouth 
County asked if reliable stories had not 
been published of rats who left houses 
when requested to do so in writing, and 
answers were called for. One came from 
a perfectly reliable lady and ought to 
have been printed long ago. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I well remember the ar- 
ticle to which your correspondent referred; it 
appeared in The Congregationalist about fif- 
teen years ago, and was exceedingly interest- 
ing—being in that paper of course it was true! 
After describing the habits of rats and giving 
instances of their migrations, it suggested a 
plan for directing their movements which if 
faithfully followed would prove as effective as 
that of the Pied Piper, viz., to write them a 
polite letter asking them to leave your prem- 
ises, at the same time designating some place 
where they could find shelter and abundant 
food; then put on it a bit of lard and place it 
where it could easily be found by the rodents. 

Being at that time frequently an- 
noyed by games of some sort carried 
on in the partitions of our domicile, 
we put such a letter in an unfinished 
attic. In afew days the letter disap- 
peared—likewise the rats. Strangest 
of all, a short time after our trou)le- 
some visitors had departed a daughter 
of the rich neighbor to whose house 
the rats had been sent called and said: 
** Are you troubled with rats? Weare 
overrun with them.’? On comparing 
notes it was discovered that the time 
of their disappearance from us and 
their arrival at our neighbor’s exactly 
coincided. It should be added that 
they never returned to us. 

Andorer, Mass. BE. 6.0. 

That seems to be one instance, 
surely, but could not that have 
been a mere accident—the rats having 
planned to seek another base of supplies 
about the time you were planning to have 
them go, and the house of the “‘ rich neigh- 
bor”’ being a most natural place for them 
to select ? Of course I do not believe there 
ean be any relation of cause and effect be- 
tween the two things. But there would be 
no harm in any of you making the experi- 
ment of writing a ‘‘ polite letter’ to your 
rat-guests, if you have them, and request- 
ing them to find another boarding house. 
Write it according to recent directions in 
the Corner, and why not inclose a stamp! 
Would it not be the proper thing also to 
leave a strong letter of welcome (scented 
with cheese) in the barn or cellar of the 
house to which you direct them? 

This whole matter having been talked 
up at dinner, there has now been brought 
into my room, as additional evidence, a 
popular Sunday school book, published by 
our ‘‘Cong. Pub. Soc.” in 1882, entitled 
‘Years Ago,’’ in which exactly the same 
sort of incident is narrated. I think that 
that book was ‘founded on facts’ which 
happened in the Connecticut Valley (East- 
hampton?), and that the authoress still 
lives in Cambridge, as well as ‘‘Cassy,”’ 
one of the heroines of the book. . In any 
case, if anybody has any real rat facts to 
tell us, let us have them. 


Cats 


What more proper to follow rats than 
A few weeks ago 


cats and such cats too! 


reference was made to Manx cats and to 
the fact that they were introduced in 
Corner discussions at the very beginning. 
Looking back now, I find my printed 
‘wish that the very first member of the 
Corner who goes to England would sail 
over to that strange island of the Irish 
Sea and send us back a description and 
photograph of a genuine Manx.’”’ That 
was Jan. 20, 1887, and now, exactly seven- 
teen years from that week, I am able to 
show you a response from a Massachu- 
setts gentleman, lately an honored teacher 
in the vicinity of Boston, who is evidently 
that ‘first member’’! When I opened 
his letter, I was at first much puzzled to 
know where it came from; what or where 
on earth is ‘‘I. O. M.’’? Is it the legend 
of some secret society? The explanation 
was easy when I saw the “description 
and the photograph,’”’ which I am very 
happy to show you. 

Dear Mr. Martin: In the ‘* Conversation 
Corner” of The Congregationalist of Oct. 31, 
you quote from a letter regarding Manx cats 
that they ‘‘ arealways, I think, tiger in color.’’ 
I have been now two months in Manxland, 
and curious about Manx cats. I have seen 





but four, and two of them were white and 


black, and two white and yellow. I am told 
that the original Manx cat was tortoise shell 
in color, and it was added that ‘*they make 
Manx cats here by cutting off the tails of com- 
mon ¢Gats, but you may always know a genuine 
Manx by the hinder legs being longer than the 
fore, likearabbit’s. They can’t cut those off! ’’ 
Here is the picture of a genuine Manx cat— 
with an authentic account of her origin! 
Port Erin, I. O. M. J. B.S. 


This is the ‘‘ authentic account ”’ printed 
under Manxie’s picture on the card: 
Noah sailing o’er the sea, 
Struck hard and fast on Ararat; 
His dog then made a grab, and took 
The tail from off a pretty cat; 
Puss through the window then did fly, 
And swam as only brave cats can, 
Nor ever stopped till high and dry, 
She landed on the Calf of Man; 
The tailless Puss earned Mona’s thanks, 
And ever after was called Manks. 


I am glad to tell the Cornerers that 
Mr. S. has later sent us photographs of 
I. O. M. views, which will be reproduced 
in due time. If any of them have ever 
visited the Isle of Man or have anything 
to say about the Cats of Man, now is the 
time. Meantime, under the wing (?) of 
Puss Manx, I will smuggle in two or 
three kitty-cat notes. 

My adorable Sunny-cat, in whom I expect 
all my friends to be interested, is behaving 
very badly lately. The other day, to quote 
the maid, ‘“‘he snooped his little nose’’ under 
a newspaper and ate our breakfast, and that 
same evening, being shut into the kitchen by 


accident, got up on the table, ate his own sup- 
per and breakfast. He has a terrific appetite; 





when he has finished a meal given him by one 
member of the household he goes to another 
and cajoles a second breakfast out of her. 

Bangor, Me. M. A. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Mamma and I brought 
home from Taunton an Angora cat. His 
name is Buff, because he is yellow. ‘* Top- 
sey ’’ does not like him. He is very pretty, 
and his tail is like a plume. 


Newtonville, Mass. CATHARINE P. 


For the Old Folks 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Can you send me a copy of the song, 
‘* Blue-eyed Mary,” popular in New England 
in the early 50’s and in some of the song-books 
of those days, with the author’s name? Also, 
the beautiful prayer-poem, beginning: 
O thou eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide [ete]. 


I think it was in one of the Fourth Readers, 
in use at that time; you may find it on your 
top shelf! I am a New England woman, 
transplanted to the Interior, but I still love 
the ‘‘ everlasting hills’”’ and traditions of my 
early years. I enjoy the ‘* Old Folks’ ” col- 
umn, many of the quotations recalling old 
associations. 

Beloit, Wis. A. 


’ 


‘*Blue-eyed Mary”’ was given 
in the Corner of June 14, 1900, and 
may be found in Mason’s Vocal 
Class Book, 1850, and the Wreath 
of Sacred Songs, 1848. I doubt 
whether the author is known. 
The first of four verses runs: 

Come, tell me, blue-eyed stranger, 
Say whither dost thou roam ; 

O’er this wide world a ranger, 
Hast thou no friends or home? 

Yes, I have the other poem, in 
two top-shelf readers—Pierpont’s 
American First Class Book, and 
Goldsbury and Russell’s Ameri- 
can Common-School Reader and 
Speaker. It was also in Sargent’s 
Fourth Reader and Denman’s Fourth 
Reader. This grand and lofty poem, en- 
titled ‘‘God,”’ is translated by Sir John 
Bowring from the Russian of Derzhavin, 
in eleven stanzas, and may be found, if 
the old readers fail, in Bowring’s Speci- 
mens of the Russian Poets, sometimes re- 
ferred to as Russian Anthology. 





‘*Faultless,’’ inquired for Nov. 28, has 
been furnished. The poem was written 
by Mrs. Herrick Johnson, and published 
in Randolph’s book of poems, ‘‘Comfort.”’ 
It is also printed asa leaflet by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. Copy will be sent on 
application. 





I am anxious to find an old song, of which I 
can only remember the following words, 


Hurrah for old New England, 
And her cloud-capped, granite hills! 


Bethel, Ct. Ae Bi: R, 


Perhaps the ‘“‘transplanted New Eng- 
land woman ”’ in Beloit will know! 





The subscription clerk wishes to learn 
‘*for a dear old lady in Arizona,’’ about 
two old pieces, containing these lines: 


Once within a secret chamber 
Stood a loom of wondrous power. 


Weary and worn with earthly cares, 
I yielded to repose. 


Mv. Mae 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Poets of the Hour 


We come with a hospitable mind to the 
shelf on which the little thin books of 
new verse are collected, albeit the fact 
that there are forty of them for the mo- 
ment gives us pause. Yet we are always 
hoping to catch at last the tones of the 
new voice which shall thrill the hearts of 
our generation, or move our minds to a 
deeper sense of the meaning of life, or 
haunt our dreams with unknown melo- 
dies. We are, indeed, in the mood when 
we would gladly go a second mile with 
any poet who would compel us to take 
the first in his company. 

But the compelling power seems to be 
just the missing element. Here are po- 
etic sensibilities, glimpses of the beauty 
of the world and of the mystery of life, 
lines that scan, a tinkle of pleasing 
melody, but nothing deeply musical or 
memorable. We might in nearly the 
same words describe a dozen of these 
collections, for there is little room for 
differentiation where there is so little 
difference. We must content ourselves 
with congratulating these poets on the 
pleasure they have had in the writing 
and their good will toward the world in 
sharing that pleasure, so far as their 
talent would allow, with the rest of us. 

In the meantime the older voices are 
still singing. Prof. G. E. Woodberry 
sends us a welcome collection* of his 
always thoughtful, pure and inspiring 
poems. We can well believe that, in his 
own words from the preface, ‘he has 
written no line save for itself alone.” 
The whole garnering is not large, but 
for dignity and beauty it takes a place of 
importance among the verses of the day. 
Beginning under the spell of Greece and 
Itaby, the strongest note becomes the 
love of country in odes for occasions 
and other poems. 

The reader turns expectantly to Miss 
Josephine Peabody for thought and mel- 
ody, and they are not absent from the 
collection t which she calls A Book of 
Songs and Spells. It is not, however, 
such work as she gave us in Marlowe; 
and we find ourselves hoping that this is 
merely an interlude between more am- 
bitious efforts. The thought is personal 
and subjective, and we do not always 
find the hope and courage which prom- 
ises spiritual leadership. The Ravens, 
which strikes the intensest note, is sto- 
ical in the face of fate rather than hope- 
ful in the confidence of a divine leader- 
ship. The freshest. and most delightful 
part of the volume is that which contains 
interpretations of the child’s view of the 
world, called The Little Past. 

Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s Castalian t Days is 
all sonnets—fifty of them—with a hint 
that it is a selection from a larger num- 
ber written in the course of two years. 
In his habit of sonneteering wherever he 
goes Mr. Mifflin reminds us of Words- 


_ worth. He numbers sonnets by bulk in 


his- bibliography, as: ‘‘One Hundred 
Sonnets ’”’—‘‘ A sequel of forty-five son- 
nets; later sonnets fifty-five’; ‘Sixty 


~ * Poems, by George Edward Woodberry. pp. 278. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net, 

+The Singing Leaves, by Josephine Preston Peabody. 
pp. 123. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 

+Castalian Days, by Lloyd Mifflin. pp. 50. Oxford 
Press, New York. 








Sonnets.’’ These deal with thoughtful 
sonorousness with experiences of travel, 
pictures, politics, literature, science and 
the future of the world. If they seldom 
descend to the Wordsworthian levels of 
occasional commonplace, they never rise 
to the Wordsworthian heights of compel- 
ling splendor. The frontispiece portrait, 
in a frogged cloak with broad velvet col- 
lar, is strikingly posed. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley seems to 
have nearly exhausted his capacity for 
surprising us with new combinations of 
humor and pathos. The title poem in his 
new book* is extremely light comedy. 
The most amusing thing is a clever parody 
of Tennyson in a serio-comic Idyll of the 
King. 

From Mrs. Ella Higginson we have 
lyrics t in great variety of literary form 
and breathing an intimate simplicity. 
She sings of her West, the true North- 
west of the Pacific slope, bo'h in a strik- 
ing dedicatory sonnet and in transcripts 
of nature from her valleys and mountains. 
The poems bear rereading well and often 
touch the heart with suggestions of hu- 
man experience and longing. 

Mr. Bliss Carman’s gathering from The 
Green Book of the Bardst is appro- 
priately bound and decorated in green. 
The author’s individualism, love of wild 
life and its settings and power of melody 
are well represented. 


RELIGION 

Sun-Rise, by Rev. G. H. Morrison. pp. 310 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.00. 
Sermons of the high quality of thought and 
suggestiveness of diction which we find in 
these comparatively brief addresses by a Glas- 
gow city pastor are extremely rare. Judged 
by the test of quotability, they are not only an 
advance upon the previous volume of Mr. 
Morrison’s sermons, but will take a high 
place among the devotional and religiously 
helpful books of the year. The freshness of 
thought is proved from the beginning by the 
happy selection of texts and choice of titles. 

The Biblical Encyclopedia, Vol. I., II., IIL, 


IV. and V., hey C. Gray and Geo. M. Adams, 
D.D. pp. 76 F. M. Barton, Cleveland. 


A commentary on the whole Bible, prepared 
by two well-known teachers of teachers. The 
method is partly that of original commenting, 
but largely of selection and compilation from 
the works of others. The appeal is to the 
ordinary reader and student rather than to 
specialists, and the positions are conservative. 
A helpful feature is the marginal addition of 
parallel passages, interspersed with suggestive 
and devotional extracts from a wide range of 
Christian writings. 
Chris’ b i - 
Orb. De pe Sor Fleming “H. Revell Co. 
Dr..Burrell’s manner is alert and aggressive. 
He believes what he believes and scorns the 
suggestion of doubt. These sermons are 
brief and arranged in a progressive order. 
Their discussion of the problems of our time 
is entirely orthodox and entirely popular, but 
will make little appeal to scholars nor help 
solve the more serious difficulties of thought- 
ful men. 
Calvin Ea ye d Edwards on The Uni- 
versal Salva jon of, “Those in infancy, 
163. Presb. 


by Rev. OMe we tage D PP, 
bom a of Publication, bantinsed Va. 50 cents 


in ee for Calvin, Twisse and Edwards. 
The author considers these three, together 
with the Westminster fathers and Presby- 


* His Pa’s Romance, by Jas. Whitcomb Riley. pp. 168. 
Bobbs, Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 

+ The Voice of April-Land and Other Poems, by Ella 
Higginson. pp. 121. Macmillan Co. 

+ Pipes of Pan, by Bliss Carman. pp. 139. L, C, Page 
& Co. $1.00 net. 





terian Church of today as misunderstood and 
maligned, and claims that Calvinism is the 
only system of theology that can with logical 
consistency declare the salvation of all dying 
in infancy. A serviceable piece of work. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 
ie Case of 8 Howse, by T. M. Clark. pp. 283. 
Arranged to meet a need of householders 
and tenants. It treats of correct house con- 
struction, heating and plumbing, and the 
choice and care of woodwork. The reader 
learns not only the ideal state of walls, roof, 
chimney, furnace or drains, but also, what is 
often more important, methods for detecting 
causes of disorder and remedying them. Mr. 
Clark is an architect and, though he writes 
in a popular style, draws upon scientific 
knowledge and broad experience. 
ae clopedia of Household Economy, 


Holt. 381. MeUlure, Phillips & ee. 
516 net. ae * 


Sensible advice on all sorts of household sub- 
jects from the kitchen floor to the daughter’s 
complexion, from cats and hens to the care 
of delicate china and the science of mending. 
Nothing seems to have been omitted. There 
is even a chapter on Healing Simpies, and the 
book is so well indexed as to be a valuable 
assistant to the house-mother. 

A Series of Don’ts for Mothers, by Gabrielle 


E. paca. pp. 122. Lee & Shepard. 50 cents 
ne 


A coauiel book of suggestions for mothers. 

Some points raised will call for consideration 

and perhaps discussion, but the book cannot 

fail to be helpful in its suggestion of the ethics 

pres opportunities of the beautiful mother rela- 
on. 


Fundamentals of — pts by Edwin A. 
Kirkpatrick, B. 8. "Macmillan Co. 


The author is principal of the State Normal 
School at Fitchburg. He has produced a book 
of more than ordinary value, intended not 
only for teachers but also for parents. It is 
free from the mass of technicalities with which 
such literature often unnecessarily abounds, 
and may be read with delight and profit by the 
unprofessional. It is to be hoped that many 
parents will receive the aid which is to be 
found here, brought forth out of the author’s 
own experience, both as teacher and father. 
Bibliographies, advice about reading and ques- 
tions to assist in child study add materially to 
the value of the book. 


FICTION 

Good-bye Proud World, y Ellen Olney Kirk. 

pp. 362. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Mrs. Kirk has written many good novels, but 
none more restful and entertaining than this 
story of a solitary young woman who became 
the happy possessor of an old country home 
and gave up her hard life as a journalist to re- 
tire to peaceful Windybank. It was by no 
means a monotonous existence—her friends 
prevented that. And the reader becomes ab- 
sorbed in a plot which is skillfully worked out 
to a romantic end. 

On the We-A Trail, a Pevetins Brown. pp. 

351. Maemillan Co. $1.50 
A story of the settlement of the Middle West, 
beginning with the Indian massacre of a fron- 
tier family and dealing with the experiences of 
the surviving daughter in the wilderness, the 
Indian camps, the French villages and other 
frontier settlements. The conditions of occu- 
pation and conquest are well-drawn and the 
story told with good descriptive and dramatic 
power. 

Calderon’s Prisoner, by Alice a Miller. pp. 

294. chase Seribner’s Sons. $1. 
As Miss Duer, Mrs. Miller had Sica won 
recognition by short stories well conceived and 
true to certain forms of life, chiefly that of 
the “smart set,” so called, where light epi- 
gram seems the staple of conversation, and 
tragedy often masks itself as comedy. In the 
title story a typically modern young woman 
becomes a factor in a Central American insur- 
rection and, after imprisonment as conspira- 
tor, wife of the president. Knowledge of 
social forms, keen satire, mild cynicism as to 
life and its motives and a liking for high col- 
oring and improbable situations mark these 
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stories, the second being a complicated and 
rather disagreeable tale of marital infelicity. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Greek Story and Song, by Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M.A. pp. 362. Sy acmillan Co. $1.75. 
A collection of ate stories and songs; be- 
ginning with tales of the elder world, such as 
the Binding of Promethus, and the Deeds and 
Death of Hercules, and telling of the siege of 
Troy and the return of the heroes. Transla- 
tions from Greek comedies and a number of 
poems complete an attractive book, which con- 
tains some of the more uncommon stories of 
Greek mythology. 
Pere endes. 
7 O66 Bernt, | ~S 4 ne aa M 
Here at last is a fresh and interesting treat- 
ment of ancient Hebrew story for the use of 
children. Its success depends upon its use 
of extra Biblical material combined by dra- 
matic imagination into an independent narra- 
tive. Moses appears in the character assigned 
him by the traditions which Josephus has re- 
corded and which are hinted at in the speech 
of Stephen. Egyptian monuments and records 
have been consulted and most of the charac- 
ters are historical. Standing outside the nar- 
rative of the Pentateuch, the author has been 
free to combine these elements into a consist- 
ent and independent picture. We recommend 
the story for the reading of children as an aid 
to an imaginative grasp of the history of the 
times in which the Bible narrative moves. 
pe Yellow Satchel, by rd Whishaw. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
A high- spirited boy who fails in his first life 
start, an old man with a mysterious satchel, 
an island with a hidden treasure, ships and 
shipwrecks, battle, murder and sudden death 


229. 


pp. 


pp. 


Book 


Mr. Kipling has gone for his usual winter 
visit to South Africa, where he still has the 
attractive home provided for him by Cecil 
Rhodes. 

It is encouraging to find a book like Russell 
Sturgis’s How to Judge Architecture meeting 
with the success it deserves. The Baker & 
Taylor Co. is now printing the fourth thou- 
sand. 

Dr. Crothers is to write the biography of 
James Russell Lowell in the American Men of 
Letters series, and the Sidney Lanier will be 
by Prof. Edwin Mims of Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Two pen sketches of Dante on a parchment 
dated 1323 have just been discovered by the 
director of the state archives of Bologna. 
They are the earliest known portraits of the 
great Florentine. 


Dr. Lavendar’s People, Mrs. Deland’s new 
volume of short stories about Old Chester, is 
very popular in England, having already gone 
into its second edition. English literary crit- 
ics are enthusiastic over Mrs. Deland’s work, 
placing it alongside that of Jane Austen and 
Mrs. Gaskell. 


A unique and interesting bulletin of text- 
books frem Ginn & Co. contains an article by 
Professor Kittredge of Harvard on Some 
Landmarks in the History of Latin Grammars, 
illustrated with pages and title-pages in fac- 
simile from grammars of the fifteenth century 
to the present. 


Bird Lore, representing the Audubon Soci- 
eties, is giving its attention to the warblers. 
Colored plates illustrate their plumage and 
the observations of many students are made 
contributory to an account of their habits. 
For the redstart the data ‘‘ represent the com- 
bined work of overjfifty observers for a total 
of 427 years.”’ 

Some of the new books, promised by the 
publishers this month,= which are worth 
watching for are: The Life of General Samuel 
Armstrong by his daughter, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s biography of Jeremy Taylor in the 
English Men of Letters series, The Crossing 
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are combined to make the complicated plot of 
a rather clever story for boys. 
The Cuban Treasure Island, <. we Eerie 
Kelly. pp. 301. E.P. Dutton & © 
Rather a melodramatic deseriptian of SS rauire 
seeking on a West India island. The villains 
are members of the Italian Mafia Society. The 
island is decidedly stagey, but the book has 
life and movement and is not unwholesome 
reading. 


VERSE 
he Bong, 26: Midnight, by Mary M. Adams. 
bg 128 ichard G, Badger, Boston. $1.50. 


A Pilgrim Jew, hy Chas. Coke Woods. pp. 42. 


Richard G. Badger, Bbston. $1.00 
Love Knoweth Best, by Wm. Garvin Hume. 


pp. 27. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

Sun Gleams and Gossamers, by Hilton R. 
ton: pp. 28. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
$1.00. 


Sonnets of the Head and Heart, by Joseph 
Warren Beach. pp. 74. Richard R. Badger, 
Boston. $1.25. 


— and Visions, by Franklin Baldwin Wiley. 
pp. 92. RK. G. Badger, Buston. $1.2 


rs Reverie and Other Verses and Prose, by 
John Alfred Woods. pp. 109. Bonnell, Silver 
& Co. $1.00 net. 

Pot-Pourri, by Miranda Powers Swe moos. 
43. Richard G. Badger, B:ston. $1.2 
Poems, by Ben Field. pp. 97. R. G. hediae: 
Boston. $1.50. 


The Musician, by Frank Waters. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.25. 


Songs by the Wayside md Wm. J. Fischer, 
a B pp. 85. Richard G Badger, Boston: 


Heartsease and Rue, poems by Héloise Soule, 
pp. 38. Richard G. Badger. $1.00. 


Footprints on he fone of Time, by Mary 
ons Baker. pp. R. G. Badger, Boston. 
$1.00. 


me 5. 
Ppp. 


pp. 88. 


Chat 


by Winston Churchill, and novels by Ellen 
Glasgow and Eden Phillpotts. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. of London an- 
nounce the first number of a new quarterly 
magazine called The Artist Engraver, devoted 
to original work in etching, copper-plates, 
woodcuts and lithographs. The American 
Macmillan Company has become the distribu- 
tor of the Burlington Magazine, devoted to 
art, and especially to the reproduction of little- 
known paintings. 

Miss Marie Corelli, in her picturesque fash- 
ion, took exception to the erection of a Carne- 
gie Library in Shakespeare’s Stratford... The 
criticisms on her objection were so personal 
that she brought suit for libel. The.case was 
tried and Miss Cofelli was awarded the mag- 
nificent sum of one farthing damages, each side 
to pay its own costs. Stratford will get the 
library and Miss Corelli has no doubt enjoyed 
her excitement and may not think the costs, 
less one farthing, too big a price to pay for 
advertising. 

The Voice of the Negro is: an illustrated 
monthly magazine, issued. in Atlanta, Ga., 
published by J. - Nichols & Co., and edited 
by Prof. J. W. E. Bowen. Men like Booker 
T. Washington, babes W.S. Searborough, 
Kelly Miller and Kev. H. H. Proctor are to 
be contributors. It promises to fill a hith- 
erto vacant place in the list of American peri- 
odicals and provide a forum where Negroes of 
all sects and factions may speak their minds. 
Prof. Kelly Miller has an excellent article on 
The Negro in Politics, in No. 1. 

We wonder how many Americans can tell 
at once who James Smithson was, that his 
bones should be brought from Genoa and 
buried with public honors in a Government 
reservation in Washington. It was he whoen- 
dowed the Smithsonian Institute with nearly 
half a million dollars, so laying the founda- 
tions of the magnificent museum collections 
in Washington. He was an Englishman who 
never came to America. Prof. Alexander 
Graham Bell is bringing his remains from 
Genoa, and they will probably have an honored 
resting place in the grounds of the institute 
which bears his name. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be found in New York 
at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth Avenue.) 
DATES AHEAD: Brooklyn Congregational Club, Pouch 

Gallery, Jan. 25. Church Extension Society Rally, 

Tompkins Ave. Church, Jan. 28. 
Sunday Morning at Central 

My second visit in my churchgoing round 
was to this thriving organization. An initial 
feeling of disappviutment in the building’s 
exterior was soun relieved by the discovery 
of its pleasant interior and excellent acoustic 
properties. Over the pulpit hang bronzé tab- 
lets, erected in memory of Central’s three 
installed pastors, J. C. French, H. M. Scudder 
and A. J. F. Behrends. Over 1,600 people 
were present—generous attendants, too, as 
was evidenced by the well-filled collection 
plates. The new assistant, Rev. H. H. Brown, 
sat on the platform and offered prayer; while 
the remainder of the service was conducted by 
the pastor, Dr. S. P. Cadman. He is-only 
thirty-nine years old, is of English birth, son 
of a Wesleyan Methodist minister, and pre- 
vious to his present pastorate was a well- 
known Methodist preacher in this country. 
His speaking reveals but a slight trace of his 
English accent, and the full retention of his 
Methodist fervor. He is fluent, self-possexsed 
and forceful. His occasional gestures al ways. 
emphasize. Since attending the service, I 
understand that the parish has voted to pur- 
chase for the doctor a gown, in which he will 
soon make his. pulpit appearances. His ser- 
mon this Sunday was on Faith and Works, 
from James 2: 14. After indicating that 
James’s emphasis of works was supplemen- 
tary, not antagonistic to Paul’s conception of 
faith, the doctor, in a brilliant and inspiring 
discourse, urged his hearers to participation 
in activities that count for God. 


Rev. C. W. Shelton’s First Anniversary 

Feb. 1 marks the first anniversary of the 
beginning of Mr. Shelton’s work in the double 
capacity of secretary of the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society and superintendent of the. 
New York City Church: Extension Society. 
This was formed about three years ago to 
extend the organization of Congregational 
churches within the precincts of Manhattan- 
Brooklyn eonference. While it serves as a 
valued adviser in determining important cen- 
ters for locating new churches, its special 
province is to select the most promising field, 
assist in the erection of a church edifice until 
the organization is well established, then im- 
mediately transfer its energies to a succeeding 
land of promise. The churches of northern 
New York and Flatbush have already been 
thus benefited, and its next undertaking will 
be to develop the Brooklyn Hills Church at 
Richmond Hill, Rev. Thomas Williams, pas- 
tor. Organized on a basis of paid member- 
ship, which makes it virtually a self-perpetu- 
ating body, the society has now made itself a. 
distinctive possession of the churches—each 
church of the Manhattan-Brooklyn conference- 
being entitled to one member and all these 
churches being represented. The members 
elect a board of fifteen directors to meet at 
least monthly. A new collection envelope- 
just prepared by Mr. Shelton includes these 
interesting statements: One saloon. for each 
350 population; one Protestant church for 
each 3,875 people; 750,000 churchless_ Protes- 
tants; eight and one-half per cent. of our 
total population, Protestant church members; 
nine of our forty-five Congregational churches. 
houseless. 


The Home Missionary Society 

The wisdom of consolidating New York’s- 
home missionary work already appears. In- 
stead of three independent organizations as 
formerly, the New York Society now superin- 
tends the entire home missionary work of the 
state, with a board of trustees divided into two 
committees, one cf five trustees from the met- 
ropolitan district, the other of four from the re- 
mainder of the state. Two results of the con-- 
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solidation are especially in evidence: the har- 
mony which prevails between the former 
sections, and a proportionate division of the 
available funds. Some conception of Mr. 
Shelton’s work in connection with this society 
alone may be gathered from his first semi- 
annual report of attending 17 conferences 
and associations, visiting 74 churches, deliver- 
ing 65 addresses, traveling 10,000 miles, dic- 
tating 800 letters and receiving 250 office calls. 


Broadway Tabernacle Men’s League 

At a public meeting of this organization 
Maj. Gen. Daniel E. Sickles treated the au- 
dience to interesting incidents of his personal 
relations with Lincoln, Buchanan, Hooker 
and other conspicuous men of a generation 
ago. This league comprises nearly all of 
Broadway’s men, and has an active and an 
associate membership—the former consisting 
of all members engaged in any branch of the 
ehurch’s activities. Aiming to enlist all men 
of the parish in its active membership, the 
league is proving a valued assistant to Drs. 
Jefferson and Seymour. 


Personal Mention 


A largely attended reception to Dr. A. J. 
Lyman was tendered him by South Church 
Jan. 14, in recognition of his thirty years’ pas- 
torate.——Rev. Frederick Lynch, who comes 
from Lenox, Mass., will preach his first ser- 
mon as pastor of Pilgrim Church Feb, 7.——Dr. 
Woodbury: ofvtiie A.°M. A. is on a Southern 
tour, and during’his absence will deliver two 
addresses at Atlanta Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Cuyler’s Eighty-second Anniversary 

It was my privilege on this occasion to call 
on this revered veteran of the Christian faith. 
‘Though his hearing is considerably affected, 
the doctor has lost none of his genial person- 
ality, while his vigor and animation in discuss- 
ing movements of the day were remarkable. 
He seemed deeply touched by the scores of 
congratulatory messages received from all over 
this country and from abroad. I found him 
in aroom full of precious mementoes of valued 
friendships. On the wall, for example, hung 
@ likeness of Gladstone, with autograph, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Cuyler; an autograph letter of 
congratulation from Whittier; and a beautiful 
tribute from the doctor’s fellow-clergymen, 
presented on his eightieth anniversary. Seven- 
teen large scrap albums filled with contribu- 
tions to the press from this well-known 
preacher’s pen (many of them written for The 
Congregationalist) give some conception of 
this phase of his achievement. When I asked 
him what message he would give to the younger 
ministry today, his face lighted as though with 
a heavenly vision as he replied, ‘‘ Preach for 
souls; develop new plans but in the old paths; 
keep to the teaching of the precious Bible; the 
preaching of Kirk in Boston, of Spurgeon in 
London, and of Moody in America needs to be 
studied over and over again by the true mes- 
senger of Christ.” Dixon. 


_A Missionary Campaign in 
Missouri 


Dr. C. H. Patton, Sec. A. N. Hitchcock, Dr. G. F. 
Herrick and Dr. Sydney Strong went about together 


in Missouri for the week Jan. 10-17, “‘ confirming ° 


the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to con- 
tinue in the faith” of foreign missions, much as 
Paul and his little band of fellow-laborers did in the 
first century in the provinces of Europe and Asia. 
A day each was given to St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Carthage; two days to Springfield and Drury Col- 
lege. 

Workers from the churches and societies were 
gathered and through prayer and conference, ad- 
dresses, the conduct of a school of methods and 
stereopticon lectures the claims of the American 
Board and its work were strongly impressed. One 
of the most helpful of the many gatherings was in 
Kansas City, where laymen had supper together in 
Clyde Church and tarried afterward to talk over 
missions and how to interest meninthem. ~— c. 
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A Composite Church Dedicated 


The new building replaces the house of worship 
which stood on Middlefield hilltop (Mass.) for 
nearly a century, and was struck by lightning 
and burned to the ground June 11, 1900. For 
three years the townspeople worshiped during the 
summer in the abandoned Baptist edifice, which 
was old and out of repair, and in the Congregational 
chapel the rest of the year. For the last six months 
services have been held in the town hall. 

The new building has a composite denomina- 
tional character which one might look far to find 
duplicated. The main audience room, or church 
proper, is the old Baptist meeting house. The ell, 
or chapel, was once the Middlefield Methodist 
Church. The bell-tower, which joins the two, being 
built from the ground, in the angle of their inter- 
section, is new and undoubtedly Congregational. 
The whole rests on a new stone foundation on the 
site of the former Congregational church. 

This union in the building is further significant 
from the fact that the town has in a measure re- 
turned to the denominational status of its early 
years, in that alJl Protestant people worship to- 
gether in one building. For years, three churches 


A 


Church tn Middlefield, Mass. 


existed, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist. The 
Methodist enterprise was given up at about the 
time of the Civil War. The Baptist organization 
still exists, but its members worship, and most of 
them commune with the Congregational body, also 
contributing generously to its support. Separate 
services were given up nearly a decade ago. 

Practically the entire town is now the parish of 
the Congregational minister, even the few Catholic 
families giving him social welcome, and joining to 
a large extent in commemorating general anni- 
versaries like Easter and Christmas. 

To say that denominational union has in all re- 
spects attained an ideal state in Middlefield would 
put the case too strongly. But to an unusual de- 
gree yarying interests are joined and all forces con- 
tribute to the common religious good. Such divi- 
sions as exist are of a personal and family nature. 
That the Baptists have taken so broad and Chris- 
tian a view of existing conditions, thus making 
union possible, is due in no small degree to the life- 
long influence of one Baptist member—Metcalf J. 
Smith, whose younger brother, Dr. Judson Smith, 
is secretary of the American Board. It is hardly 
too much to say that during the residence of Mr. 
M. J. Smith in Middlefield the story of his self-sacri- 
ficing life is the history-of the moral, educational, 
civic, benevolent and spiritual progress of the com- 
munity. Another harmonizing factor in recent 
years should not be forgotten—the tactful influence 
of Dr. H. A. Youtz, for several years pastor and 
since a summer resident. Dr. Youtz now occupies 
the chair of systematic theology in the Congrega- 
tional Seminary in Chicago. 

When the old church was burned, much interest 
was taken in the matter of a new building among 
friends all over western Massachusetts, and funds 
were speedily available for a substantial new build- 
ing. Rev. H. M. Bowden, then pastor, was es- 
pecially well adapted to the work of soliciting funds 
and arousing the interest and confidence of outside- 
ers and his taste in architectural matters was un- 
usually cultivated. He secured the gratuitous serv- 
ices of a leading Pittsfield architect, and an artistic 
new church seemed probable in the near future. 
But an unfortunate division of opinion among the 
people rendered all plans abortive, and matters 
stood still for two years. 

The present pastorate began Jan. 1, 1903, and 


early in the spring the building question was re- 
opened, with the edifice just dedicated as a result. 
The use of existing buildings seemed the wisest 
plan under the circumstances. After extended so- 
licitations and a careful canvass the building com- 
mittee decided that to build a new and satisfactory 
church was financially out of the question. The 
matter had grown cold, certain wealthy friends of 
the church had died and past disagreements had 
killed interest in more than one person who at first 
would have helped liberally. 

But in constructing the present building the old 
parts have been renovated, and the whole gives the 
effect of unity and harmony. The outside, while 
not ornate, is dignified and substantial, and the in- 
terior is very convenient. 

The church proper, after being moved to the new 
foundations, promptly lost its cupola, entry and 
gallery. The audience room, thus enlarged, has a 
new platform for pulpit and choir, new carpet, pews 
and steel ceiling. New sheathing covers the plas- 
tered walls, and the interior is painted in quiet but 
harmonious tints. It will seat 200 comfortably. 

The chapel, once the Methodist “‘ Bethel,” was 





bought years ago by Mr. Oliver Church and giver 
to the Congregationalists. It was placed on the 
new foundations at aright angle with, and as an 
ell tothe church. Its roof was “hipped” by cutting 
away its former gable end on a slant parallel with 
the church roof, and at the other end was continued 
to meet the church roof. The chapel contains a 
main Sunday school room, used also for dinners 
and socials; a ladies’ parlor, used also as an infant 
classroom; and a kitchen. The lower story of the 
bell tower serves as an entry, from which double 
doors open into church and main chapel. 

Both church and chapel have new windows, set 
in pairs, with small diamond panes of tinted and 
leaded cathedral and opalescent glass. The win- 
dows of the chureh were given by the Baptists, 
who also deeded their church at the nominal sum 
of $250. The chapel windows were secured by 
Mr. M. J. Smith. The steel ceiling is the gift of 
Mr. Asher Pease, an influential Congregational 
member. Among large gifts from outside may 
be mentioned those from the Cranes of Dalton and 
Mr. Edwin McElwain and Miss Mary E. Church of 
Springfield. Miss Chureh’s sudéen death since the 
building was begun is a sad blow to this community. 

The cost of the building is about $3,500. The 
plans and specifications were drawn by the pastor, 
Rev. Seelye Bryant. Atthe dedication, Jan. 14, Dr. 
E. A. Reed preached, and greetings were received 
from Methodists, Baptists and the Berkshire Con- 
ferences. 8. 


A Loss to Northwestern 
Minnesota 


Rev. Herman P. Fisher's resignation is of unusual 
importance because of his wide interest in the whole 
northwestern section of Minnesota, where, with 
Crookston as his seat, he had become by virtue of 
his interest and usefulness in the small churches, a 
Congregational bishop. His work in the Crookston 
church has been peculiarly efficient and successful, 
in spite of the fact of his many visits to small and 
dependent churches for fifty miles around. This 
service was freely and gladly rendered, though 
sometimes at considerable cost to himseéif. His loss 
will be greatly felt in the local field and the mission- 
ary work of that section. R. P. He 
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Hampton’s Religious Census 


BY REV. EDGAR WARNER 


What is believed to be the first religious 
census ever taken ina New Hampshire town 
by unpaid workers from the different churches 
has recently been completed at Hampton. 
While the results are not absolutely accurate 
they are approximately so, and afford material 
for serious reflection. 

According to the census just made, the popu- 
lation of Hampton is 1,103; and it includes 
351 families. Of these 150 are Congregation- 
alists, 67 Baptists, 67 Methodists, 36 Advent- 
ists and the rest are distributed among other 
denominations. There are only five Catholic 
families in town; and only six families ex- 
pressing no religious preference. There are 
two families of Latter Day Saints—a fact ap- 
parently undiscovered until the canvass was 
made, and one that shows the subtle and 
pervasive influence of the Mormon propa- 
ganda. 

Analysis of the returns reveals some star- 
tling disclosures. Nearly half the adults and 
more than half the children never cross the 
threshold of a church and never hear the 
word of God preached: except, perhaps, at 
funerals. And this in a town that was settled 
as a church and for nearly 300 years has never 
been without the ordinances of religion! In 
the 351 families in town there are but 246 
children under sixteen. 

It may be thought from this showing that 
Hampton is a decadent town, and that the 
morals of the people are corrupt. Such is far 
from being the case. The town is steadily 
increasing in valuation, and about holds its 
own as to numbers. There is no poverty and 
very little crime. Schools are good. Public 
buildings and private residences are in splen- 
did repair. There is considerable traditional 
respect for the church, and the minister is 
treated with great deference. But there is 
little personal interest in religion outside the 
circle touched by the churches. Indifference 
is the word that best describes the situation. 

How do the people who do not go to church 
spend the Lord’s Day? It might be thought 
that that there would be considerable Sabbath 
desecration. But outside of Hampton Beach, 
where in July and August everything is 
** wide open,’’ such does not seem to be the 
case. The Sabbath is quiet and orderly. The 
non-church goers seem to remain at home and 
read the Sunday papers. Two hundred Boston 
Sunday papers are circulated in Hampton every 
Sunday morning in the winter and five hun- 
dred in the summer. These papers are sold 
at the houses, and go into more than half the 
families. As the papers sell for six cents a 
copy in the winter and seven in the summer, 
it will be seen that the little town of Hampton 
pays out $830 a year for Sunday papers—more 
than is raised on the ground for the support 
of any church in town. 

The religious census has already produced 
three good results: It has occupied a number 
of persons in definite Christian work, an invi- 
tation has been extended to every non-church 
goer to come to church, the pastors of the 
town have been made acquainted with the 
religious conditions of the field as never before. 
The present problem is to meet the conditions 
that the church census has disclosed. 


Loss and Gain in the Lebanons 


New Hampshire, and particularly West Lebanon, 
part with regret with Rev. Parley P. Womer, who 
goes to Danforth Church, Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 


Womer’s three years of active service at West 
Lebanon were very fruitful, about sixty members 
being added and the ehurch and community stim- 
A Yale graduate, he served as a missionary 


ulated. 
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L. Anderson, Exeter; Cyrus Richardson, D. D., Nashua; N. F. Carter, Concord; W. F. 


Cooley, Littleton; W. S. Beard, Durham 


in the West forayear. Thencame short pastorates 
at Somersville, Ct., where he was ordained in 1895, 
and at Williamstown, Vt. For most of the past 
year he has been abroad, where he took advanced 
studies in the University of Glasgow and supplied 
the pulpit of St. Matthew’s Church. In this, the 
Ian Maclaren church, earnest efforts were made to 
retain him as settled pastor, but the call of the 
homeland prevailed. At West Lebanon his broad 
scholarship and liberal spirit, his faithful pastoral 
service and fine personality will long be remem- 
bered. 

At Lebanon Rev. John E. Whitley was installed 
Dec. 1. After three years at Penacook, he enters 
upon his second pastorate with favorable indica- 
tions, winning the respect and confidence of the 
community by forceful preaching and systematic 
and careful work. Congregations are increasing, 
and progress seems assured. WR eC: 


Plymouth’s Pastor Pauses for Rest 


A prominent ministerial figure is about to pass 
from the state in the removal of Rev. Frank G. Clark 
from Plymouth to Wellesley, Mass., whither he goes 
for needed rest. Jan. 2 was the fourteenth anni- 
versary of his installation at Plymouth and Sept. 2 
will round out thirty-five years of ministerial serv- 





REV. 


FRANK G. CLARK 


ice. It was after four years as city missionary in 
Manchester and two pastorates—at Rindge and 
Gloucester, Mass.—that he came to Plymouth, its 
mountain location promising renewed vigor to a 
constitution impaired by overwork. Since then 110 
members have been‘added to the church and a home 
department of the Sunday school has been organ- 
ized. Of the latter line of work he was superintend- 
ent for the state. The house of worship has been 
renovated, enlarged and beautified at an expense 
of over $11,000, including the raising of the build- 
ing, the erection of a commodious chapel and a con- 
necting structure, and extensive redecoration. 


The offer of $10,000 by a benevolent Concord 
lady to erect a much needed Y. M. C. A. building on 
condition that an additional $15,000 be raised, led 
to a canvass for pledges for that amount, which 
proved successful. But as $35,000 is the lowest 
sum deemed adequate to the needs of the case, the 
work is still being pushed to secure that sum. The 
outlook is promising for the erection of a suitable 
building, probably the coming season. N. F. C. 


CENSUS OF CHURCH ATTENDANCE IN CONCORD 

On a recent Sunday twenty-four meeting places 
‘were visited and attendance on the regular morning 
and evening services was taken. The day was fair 
with no special services. The following statement 
of results is taken from the calendar of South Church, 
Rey. E. W. Bishop, pastor. 

Total attendance 7,580; morning, 5,022; even- 
ing, 2,124. Total Protestant attendance, 4,393; 
morning, 2,345; evening, 1,614. Total Catholic at- 
tendance, 3,187; morning, 2,677; evening, 510. 

The churchgoers were thus distributed: Irish 
Catholics, 1,987 ; Congregationalists, 1,465; French 
Catholics, 1,200; Methodists, 828; Baptists, 612; 
Episcopalians, 355; Free Baptists, 301; Christian 
Scientists, 143; Universalists, 125; Adventists, 
125; Unitarians, 103; scattering, 336. 

The count of the evening service was a surprise. 
In Catholic churches it was very thinly attended. In 
Protestant churches it numbered only 731 below 
the morning. Manifestly our churches demand an 
evening service. 

It is probable that the church attendance in Con- 
cord ranks higher than in many cities of a similar 
size. Still there is not very firm ground for con- 
gratulation. The 7,580 counted at all regular serv- 
ices does not mean 7,580 different people. A re- 
duction of a third would be well within the facts. 
This would give 5,054 different people attending 
divine service. The population of Concord is es- 
timated at 20,000. Subtracting those too young or 
too old to go, somwhere near 10,000 of Concord’s 
people are found habitually away from church. 
Will the quarter in the church leaven the lump? 


Crowned Workers 


Three churches in southeastern New Hampshire 
have been deeply bereaved of late in the death of 
valued members. 

Rochester has sustained a double loss. Deacon 
C. W. Brown, a son of the Bay State, at an early 
age came to New Hampshire. As treasurer of the 
Congregational Society for a long period, as super- 
intendent of the Sunday school for ten years, as 
deacon for thirty years, he gave of himself to the 
life of the church largely and continuously. Open- 
hearted, sympathetic, spiritually-minded, his death 
creates a vacancy not easily filled. 

Mr. Hollis Jordan was for many years a me- 
chanic. Being converted, he followed the example 
of the man in the gospel, returned home to declare 
how, great things had been done for him, and was 
thus responsible for the conversion of his entire 








Mr. Clark has a strong personality and decided 
business qualifications, evidenced not only in secur- 
ing large gifts but in the preparation of an unusually 
complete and comprehensive manual. He hasbeen 
a leading champion of foreign missionsin the north- 
ern part of the state, and an honorary member of 
the American Board. He is also president of the 
Central New Hampshire Congregational Club. It 
has been his privilege to influence the youth of the 
state more widely than is possible in most villages. 
The State Normal School stands on a neighboring 
square, the students largely attend the Congrega- 
tional church, and through them the influence of its 
vigorous and spiritual pulpit has gone far and wide. 

W. FF. 0: 


From the Capital City 


The Concord churches began the New Year with 
union services to continue two or three weeks. 
Those now in progress are under the leadership of 
Evangelist Sayford and Gospel Singer Lambert, with 
a large attendance. By the clear, pointed, forceful 
presentation of the gospel message in preaching 
and song much interest has been awakened and 
great spiritual results are anticipated. Mr. Sayford 
considers the interest greater than he has known 
in New England for several years. A series of like 
services are also being held at Penacook under the 
lead of Rev. H. G. Dockrell of Boston. 


h hold. For twenty years he has been an evan- 
gelist. Many churches have availed themselves of 
his service with excellent result. His uniform 
cheerfulness in the midst of the privation and pain 
of his last days gave valuable testimony to the 
reality of his faith. 

Epping reports the death of Capt. George N. 
Shepard, in his eightieth year. Captain Shepard 
was of the old stock, three generations of the name 
having lived and died on the farm which was his 
birthplace. His three years’ service in the Union 
army proved his ability and valor and won for him 
the title of captain and for a time the duties of 
colonel. In his mercantile career, his connection 
with the political life of the state, through his in-. 
terest in schools, he secured the esteem of a large 
circle of acquaintances. At fourteen he joined the 
Congregational church in his native town and ever 
since has been one of its most noble supporters. 
“‘This conscientious, public-spirited soldier-citizen 
and Christian man has left an enviable record.” 

At the funeral of Dr. George E. Street, who for 
nearly twenty-five years ministered to Phillips 
Church, Exeter, his liberality of spirit was evinced 
by the fact that at least four other denominations 
were represented, the Roman Catholic being one. 
The large attendance of townspeople, the presence 
of many members of the Pascataqua Ministerial 
Association betokened the service which Dr. Street 
has rendered to the state. Dr. Edward Robie, Rev. 
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W. L. Anderson and Rev. A. P. Bourne emphasized 
the cordial manner and remarkable brotherly kind- 
ness which characterized the deceased, as also the 
pre-eminent spirituality of his ministry. ww. s. B. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


A Reader, Sherburne, N.Y......06.......0-2- $5.00 
Class 20, Pilgrim Ch. S.S., Providence, R. I.. 2.50 
Albert E. Dean, Berkley...........6..cesceees 2.00 


Woman’s Miss’y Society of the Cong’l Ch., 


PRO Be Re oct ceevsclss'< 2.00 
Elliott B. Platt, Milford, Ct................ . 3.00 
Mrs. 8. J. Sinclair, Stratham, N.H.......... 2.00 
Miss A. M. Barbour, Ansonia, Ct............ 2.00 
11 Fe, EE, RMB So oss. éccnnpns ccs eoevwcas 2.00 
Me TEP OMNOTIIO DUBIN ois 6 oo cece sc cescsecccceg ees 2.00 
J. M. T., W. Northfield. . ye ... 2.00 
In Memoriam, Rev. Robert. ( ‘rawford. -- 3.00 
Mrs. H. A. Blake, Rochester, N. H......... 2.00 
Elisa R. Hammett, Newport, R.I............ 2.00 
A Friend, South Framingham................ 200 
Miss H, 8. Cousens, Newton Center,......... 2.00 
Ty iia: ce ET Ba irre. Sone a nae bx< naaidenantioe 2.00 
POM DM etic dss Kedeise scecccerivid cereus 
A Friend, Portsmouth, Wy Bhi ciiccesvivevis~ SO 
A Friend, Great Barrington.................. 2.00 
Mrs. J. P. French, Candia, N. H............. 1.30 
BENET vow ety abhigcry 03 ates cert Jaudces Crens 1.00 
Be. A. W. Goll, Brosiign, NeW... is. osc. cccees 1.00 
Rev. I. C. Meserve, San Francisco, Cal....... 1.00 
Mrs. C. W. Baldwin, Chicago, Ill............. .75 

Accessions to Churches 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA _MINNESOTA 
Berkeley, First 3 10 Austin 35 44 
hen 10° Milaca — 12 
Campbe 10 19 ssour 
Los Angeles, First 52 oe 
Martinez 2 6 Hamilton 5 5 
Pasadena, Lake Ave. 14 St. Louis, Fountain 
Saratoga 5 7 Park fe 
st me NEBRASKA 
CONNECTICUT Ainsworth 2 6 
Ansonia 13 13 Fort Calhoun 2 4 
Dayville 5 6 Hay Springs — 6 
Terryville 2 4 a am 9 9 
é ainco}n, First 8 19 
ILLINOIS Omaha, First 12 
Geteoge, North Shore 8 . = NEW YORK 
Warsaw is py = 19 22 
: New York, Clare- 
‘iit one es mont Park — 12 
Jedarwoo¢ - 
Porter fe ent ane 
shlanc ; ; 
rahi Belpre 8 13 
Charles City 20 30 Clev eland, Euclid 
Des Moines, Piym- Ave. 3 15 
outh - 7 Sylvania 17 17 
Eldon 12 15 Toledo, Washington 
+ sea Suo 6 St. 21 

awarden 8 s 
Independence 16 18 __, ORRASOns 
Lawler wes 7 Carrier 214 
Milford » 4 Hastings a) 
Nora Springs 23 23 Holdenyille si 
Ogden ; — 17 Kingfisher 3 3 

MAIXB Oklahoma, Harrison 
r ut. ue , 9 Ave. — 6 
angor, Fourth > EG: 
Bar Harbor 13 14 ORae 


Hillsboro 3 
Portland, Hassalo St. 1 3 


WASHINGTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Attlebore, Second 6 11 


Boston, Boylston 5 16 © ea 
Immanuel 13 16 es 3 sn 
Old South 2 10 Kdimonds 3 

Union, 2 15 Seattle,Green Lake — 9 

Chesterfield 6 6 © Pilgrim as 

Lynn, First 9 14 = piymouth 11 22 
illbury, Second — 15 _ Union 1 10 

acmonadh page ae 3°15 West 9 23 

Somerville, West 8 3S -cechena re . — 

Southfield ey — , Westmin as 

Wakefield : or 

West Boylston: 2 WISCONSIN 

Worcester, Central 4 6 Brodhead 15 23 
Hope 3B 6 or ‘ani e, Hanover 
Immanuel 8 9 een ae 
Park , 64 North Side 4 19 
Piedmont 7 # Mt. Zion 27 27 
Pilgrim 3 _6- Stoughton 3.8 
Plymouth 12 15 Two Rivers 11 12 
Union ee OTHER STATES 

MICHIGAN Berea, Ky. — 22 

Cedar Run 14 Dallas, Tex. 3. 6 

Charlevoix 5 9 Dunlap, Kan. "3 

Clinton 3 4 Redfieid, S. D. 6 

Detroit, First 21 Sanford, Fla 6..§ 

Salem 5 5 Tenchurches with le 8s 

St. Johns 9 15 than three 19 


Conf., 46. Tot., 1,196. 


A Sunday school conference of representa- 
tives of commissioners appointed in the dio- 
cese of the Protestant Episcopal Church is be- 
ing held at the diocesan house, New York, Jan. 
20, 21. An extensive program has been pre- 
pared, including the training of teachers, or- 
ganization in graded lesson books, the spiritual 
life of youth and the education of the laity in 


s 
Meetings and Events to Come 
gs <~ igaaneal MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 25, 
icnemniemaitidiogs: CHURCH UNION, cee of the Old 
South Church, Boston, Jan. 26, 7. 30 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHURCHES AND CHRIS 
TIAN bg sg ig ee M. E. Church, Prov- 
idence, R. L., Feb. 1, 
NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANNON W. B. M., Union 
Chureh, So, Weymouth, Jan. 26, 10 a. M. and 2 p.m 


Deaths 








” The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty ve cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money one wie sent with the notice. 


CRAM—In ininten N. H., Jan. 1, Dea. Benjamin PF. 
Cram, aged 83 yrs. 

MORSE—In E. Providence, R. L, Jan. 3, Hettie Phinney, 
wife of Prof. Frank Morse of Chic ago, and daughter 
of Mary and the late Ww illiam A. Carpenter, aged 39 yrs. 

ROOT--In New York city, Dec. 9, 1903, Rev. Augustine 
Root, for years aelecturer on Temperance. Burial in 
native place, Conway, Mass. 

ROWLAN D—In Lee, Mass., Jan 9, Harriet Newel Row- 
land, sister of Rev. L. 8. Rowland, aged 82 yrs., 7 mos. 


MRS. GEORGE SUMNER 
hag rane es Lucy Sumner died suddenly in Abington, 
, Dec. 8, 1903. 

irs Sumner, daughter of Charles and Lucy Holbrook 
Osgood, was born in Abington, July 14, 1846. In 1868 
she graduated at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N. H., while Dr. Cyrus H. Richards was principal. In 
1873 she married George Sumner of Hartford, Ct., for 
many years connected with the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company . 

After Mr. Sumner’s death in 1890, Mrs. Sumner re- 
turned to Abington. She united with the church when 
young and was always one of its stanchest supporters, 
always aiding by influence, personal effort or money as 
needed. 

A charter member of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
her wise counsels and unfailing interest were of great 
help, especially during its early experimental years. 

Kind and gentle in all everyday relations, with a strict 
sense of justice and a firm adherence to principle, a 








A Homely Illustration. 


When you get a sliver in your finger, the sensa- 
tion is anything but pleasant. Allow it to remain 
long enough and it will fester and give you a lot of 
trouble. Remove the cause and the pain will stop. 

It’s the same way with your whole body. When 

our head aches, it is nature’s message sent from 

he stomach to the brain. Every throb is but a 
click in the message whose letters spell “‘ danger— 
send relief.”” Some pece when they get a head- 
ache, rush to the crus store and swallow some 
powerful tablet or er which sets the heart to 
thumping and the blood racing around the body at 
a terrific rate. Do yeu? Other people take ape 
ee which rip and tear through stomach an 
owels, leaving them irritated and sore. Do you? 
Still other tee take Vernal Palmettona (formerly 
known as Verna] Saw Palmetto Berry Wine). Itis 
a sensible remedy to use. It removes the cause 
of the trouble. It helps the stomach and bowels to 
get rid of poisonous waste matter by stimulating 
their natural muscular action. It tones up and 
strengthens the nerves; it enriches the blood and 
builds up hard, healthy tissues. Only one small 
dose a day is required to permanently cure ailments 
of stomach, liver, bowels, heart, kidneys and blood. 
Try it before you buy. Write us for a free sample 
bottle. It will do you good. Promptly sent post- 

id.. Formula sent in every pack age Address, 

Yernal Remedy Co., 425 Senecs Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Sold at all druggists. 
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enerous ne ghbor, self-denying, a devoted mother. 
rs. Sumne 5 oing home leaves many a heartache, 
Surely “ her works do follow her,” and her name is in- 
scribed among those who have wrought righteousness. 
She leaves one son, George Putnam Sumner. 





MR. CHARLES 0. GREENE 

Mr. Uharles O. Greene died in Shrewsbury, Mass., 
Jan. 5. He was a lifelong resident of the town, having 
been born there sixty-two years ago. In early life he 
became a member of the Congregational church, and 
has been actively and faithfully identified with it and 
the parish ever since, having served most wortbily in 
the capacities of clerk of the church and collector and 
treasurer of the parish for many years. He filled the 
office of wy tote of the Sunday school efficiently 
for more than twenty years, never missing a session of 
the aemeol. Constant in attendance to all church meet- 
ings,a very generous helper in every worthy cause, his 
li ‘y Was one of faithful Christian service to its close. 
As 4 business man he won a merited reputation for 
promptness and integrity. He leaves a widow, two 
daughters, two grandchildren and three sisters. 


Scrofula 


Makes its presence known 
by many signs,—glandular 
tumors, bunches in the 
neck, cutaneous eruptions, 
inflamed eyelids, sore ears, 
catarrh and wasting diseases 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Effects permanent cures, 














J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to —- detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 




















¥ CEMETERY MEMORIALS * 


r spring delivery. should be ordered 
or spre , 8 = mr be cut and enced n hoe 
then Our On iS. avoid 
nd delay send at once for A free booklet a 
a giv us an idea of what ou want and 
the lmmt of your expenditu: a or 
m bane best a 7 our precality 2 and. cap 
ares ee best Qual ma md hi 
rt orkmansh > Ytughes cheer illy given 


Mis MONET ) REWORK cit¥ 


FIO DIC Altre 


BE ECH E R’ important works 
~ cape ned gems are * BOO K ~ 
The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


American Pleasure 





Many men have many minds. 
ships cats and onions. The American 


sumptuous comfort in the furniture of his home. 
Now, there are all grades of comfort. 
man it is comfort merely to stand still. 
man it is comfort to sit in the chair which we here show. 
For it is an accurate study of the lines of the body in 


repose. 
The frame is of solid mahogany. 


with leather. 
and claw feet. 
Low price. 


The Egyptian wor- 


The seat and back 
are upholstered in the first quality of curled hair, covered 
There is a pattern back with carved arms 


enjoys a little 


To a tired 
But to every 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 











religious knowledge. 








ARPETS vnccs. 


Atmanu- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
658 Ser poviston st. 


BOSTON. 
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Your Savings 


@) 
will earn 5 % 


The Industrial Savings and Loan Co., 
established over Io years, has earned a repu- 
ie for reliability and conservatism that is 





not surpassed by any institution of its kind. 
Its business, which is non-specudative, is under 
supervision of and regularly examined by New 
York Banking Dept. Your money safely in- 

vested willearn 5 per cent perannum. Subject 

to withdrawalat any time—it bears earnings for 
[ every day invested. 

Pull information and endorsements of 
prominent clergymen and professions! men 
Sent upon request. Warrs ror B. 


Assets $1,700,000 



















1133-1135 B way, New York 

CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 

improved realty. 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

experience. The quality of the securities now 
5 YEAR First Mortgage 

FARM LOANS @% Net 
gies, never acrop failure. Eastern and Western 


Surplus and Profits $175,000 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
Bought for Cash. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sound, coneervative 
first mortgages on 
O We examine every 
security and know 
every borrower. We make our loans with our 
28 years we have learned how to select the 
best. Noone now handling western mortgages hae 
hac more experience. We give you the benefit of that 
on 
hand has never been surpassed. Hixhest references. 
Write for circulars and full information free. 
PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence. Kan. 
Interest and principal remitted in 
New York Exchange, free of charge to investors. Loans 
#10 to $20 per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 
eferences from satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson ‘Bros. Bank, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
(Established 1865.) 


Homeseekers 
Tickets 


West and Northwest 


Low round-trip rates to points in 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, 
Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas,Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and other points west, are in effect 
via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Railway on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month, with lib- 
eral limits and with stop-over 
privileges en route. Excellent 
through train service to all points 
west includes four trains a day 
Chicago to Omaha; three trains a 
day to Denver, Salt Lake, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Port- 
land; four per day to St. Paul- 
Minneapolis; four per day to Sioux 
City; one per day to the Black 
Hills and similar ample service 
to points in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, 
fowa, Nebrask: and the Dakotas. 
For free books, maps and full information, in- 
cluding a copy of the “Nort hwestern Home- 
seeker'’ and “Opportunities for Business 
address 

W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 

Chicago 


NWS59 
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A Midwinter Budget from Ohio 


The O. W. H. M. U. and the Ohio branch W. B. 
M. I. held inspiring anniversaries, shadowed by the 
death of Mrs. Sydney Strong, formerly active in 
both. At Marietta Conference, Rey. G. B. McMan- 
iman, D. D., secretary of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Protestant Church, made a 
vigorous address, pledging himself to the proposed 
union. In Geneva the various ladies’ organizations 
have federated in The Women’s Guild. The Chris- 
tian Union Church at Metamora, twenty miles west 
of Toledo, has reorganized as a Congregational 
Church, and unites with Sylvania under the pastoral 
care of Rey. C. A. Stroup. 

EVER BUSY CHANGE 

Rey. H. A. N. Richards, after seven fruitful years 
at Unionville, goes to the new and hopeful field at 
Barberton; from three years’ ministry at Sullivan, 
Rey. L. W. Mahn goes to North Fairmount, Cincin- 
nati; Rev. Benjamin Harris turns from five busy 
years at Lawrence Street, Cincinnati, for the double 
rural parish of Radnor and South Radnor; and Rev. 
A. J. Williamson, long at Ashtabula Harbor, but 
later of the North Church, Columbus, becomes su- 
perintendent ofthe Anti-Saloon League for the Cleve- 
land district. These, with others changing fields, 
Rev. Messrs. H. D. Sheldon, A. E. Woodruff and 
W. H. Hannaford—all good men and true—Ohio 
gladly keeps within her ample borders. 


OHILO’S LOSS 


Rev. J. A. Kaley goes to Little Valley, N. Y., 
after twelve years in the state, eight and a half at 
Vermilion, twice the length of any former pastorate 
in the eighty-five years of thechurch. The property 
has been greatly improved, the membership is the 
largest in its history, and church and community 
took due notice, in reception and presentation, of 
the termiuation of this long and faithful pastorate. 


CLEVELAND CULLINGS 


The Club has heard Dr. Albert T. Clay, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in an illustrated lecture 


| on Recent Discoveries in the Home of Abraham; 


and Edward M. Shepard of New York, himself a 
descendant of Brewster and Bradford, in a justiti- 
cation of Tammany, at the Forefathers’ Day meet- 
ing in a grill room on the. Western Reserve. The 
Ministers’ Meeting has heard a clear and able ad- 
dress from Professor Currier, on Ministerial Biog- 


raphy, and has had Round Table sessions on the }4) 


Spiritual Needs of the Churehes, and How to Make 
the Meetings a Great Success: The Bethlehem 
Bible and Missionary Training School has held its 
Ingathering, and reported the gospel taught in four 
languages. Kinsman Street raised $3,500 in 1903. 
Franklin Avenue has heartily welcomed a new 
pastor, Rev. J. A. Fisher. Union has given a re- 
ception for Pastor and Mrs. Holbrook. The Swed- 
ish parsonage is completed, and is occupied by the 
pastor and his bride. Park burned its mortgage, 
last token of debt, at the recognition of Rev. J.C. 
Treat. Highland buys the land adjacent for larger 
things in the future, and the Wholesome Amusement 
Club buys a yacht. North entered its basement 
with a full week of meetings, and is in the full 
swing of its great work. Fg Qs ¥ 


Prof. Marcus Dods is disposed to claim for 
Prof. A. B. Bruce a goodly share of the altered 
theological attitude of Scotland which some of 
the late Prof. A. B. Davidson’s admirers are 
disposed to credit solely to him—unduly, as 
Professor Dodsthinks. ‘‘ Thegreatest pioneer 
of our time in theological thought,” is Professor 
Dods’s estimate of Professor Bruce; and this 
said supposably with full knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Bruce’s latter day Christology. 








DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. 


A complete medicine and tonic for immediate re- 
lief and absolute cure of Chronic Stomach Troubles, 
Flatulency, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Con- 

estion, Inflammation of Bladder and Catarrh of 

ucous Membranes. When used for the cure of 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and female troubles, it 
cures to stay cured and promotes health and vigor. 
One tablespoonful, once a day, establishes a perfect 
cure and is a wonderful tonic for the Rag ad and 
nerves and purifies and enriches the blood. Seventy- 
five cents at Drug Stores for a large 
dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent free and 
prepaid to every reader of The Co’ alist 
who writes for it to Drake Formula Com ny Lake 
and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, III. simpiy send 
your name and address, with request for one bottle 
of Drake’s Palmetto Wine prepaid, free of charge. 





sd as 
Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 
are not 
MacBETH’s. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index ? Write me. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Spring Suits 
$8 to 50. 


Made to Order in One Week. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 


No Branches or Agents. 





bottle, usual . 











UR New Spring 
J} O Catalogue, now 
ready, illustrates 
over 100 of the newest 
styles for ladies’ suits 
and skirts, suitable for 
every occasion, and we 
carry in stock over 400 
of the latest materials 
from which you 
select. 


3 


may 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 


Remember, we keep 

nothing ready-made, 

but make every gar- 
ment TO ORDER. 


The coming season 
will show unusual 
changes in styles, and 
never*have more at- 
tractive fabrics been 
offered, many of them 
being entirely new in 
weave and pattern. The 
most beautiful garments 
for church, visiting and 
traveling have been de- 
signed for our custom- 
ers; our styles being ex- 
clusive, are shown by no 
other house, 

The newest Sprin 
fabrics include beauti- 
ful mixture effects quite 
unlike t worn last 

~ | season, new Aolian 

———- weaves, ideal for Spring 

costumes and skirts, mo- 

hairs and brilliantines in entirely new patterns 
and effects. 

We have a splendid line of very light weight 
fabrics particularly adapted for our Southern 

atrons, and also a choice assortment of ma- 
rials suitable for those of our customers re- 
siding in cooler climates. We do not carry 
wash goods. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF WE 
FAIL TO SATISFY YOU. 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates : 


Seen 


sear 










. back 
} oa gare 


Tailored Suits ; ‘ $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts . ... $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes 7 ‘ $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts pore 9. 9 Oe 


Spring Jackets, Walking Skirts and Suits, Rainy-Day 
Suits, Rain Coats, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Our Catalogue contains exfllicit directions for 
taking measurements correctly. 

We Guarantee t» fit and please you. 
If we do not. return the garment promptly and we 
will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large ass°rtment of samples 
will be sent free to any part of the United 


States. Ask for New Spring Catalogue Ne. 
52-8 In requesting samples mention about the 


color you desire and we will send a full line of ex- 
actly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 




















[7 you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Present Day Pilgrims 


Congregationalism is neither dead nor dying so 
long as the spirit of the Pilgrims energizes the 
latest arrivals from across the sea. The Finnish 
Congregational Church at Quincy is a good illus- 
tration. Nine years ago there was a Finnish colony 
of several hundred with no religious service. A 
year later thirteen of the faithful began regularly to 
meet in a dingy little room and found no small diffi- 
culty in raising the requisite $6 for each month’s 
rental. A stove and settees were at length added 
to the equipment. A Sunday school was organized, 
cottage prayer meetings were held, the work grew 
and forthwith a building fund begun to accumulate. 
The chureh was organized and incorporated in 
1895. Six years later an $8.000 meeting house was 
dedicated. The thirteen members have become 
eighty-five. There is a thriving Endeavor Society 
and all the other organizations of a vigorous church. 
The debt has been reduced to $2,000. 

As an object lesson in finance note what this 
Finnish Chureh did last year. Its seventy resident 
members all depend on manual labor for their in- 
come; many of the people are really very poor and 
none have more than a competence. Nevertheless 
they raised for home expenses $15.50 per member. 
And the Finnish brethren did not, as is the habit of 
some Congregationalists, forget missionary causes, 
but gave to them $2.75 per member. Beside this 
they gave liberally to local charities. Financially 
the church has raised enough to meet all its ex- 
penses. Receiving as it does a small grant from 
the Home Missionary Society it has made a sub- 
stantial reduction in its indebtedness. Rev. Karl F. 
Henrikson, the efficient pastor, has served as mis- 
sionary for the Finnish people of the state. 

Discovering a deplorable lack of trained workers 
for the growing colonies of Finns scattered through- 
out New England, Pastor Henrikson established 
this year at Quincy a Finnish theological institute. 
The three students now preparing for the ministry 
among the Finns go out each Sabbath to needy 
fields. One hasa stated appointment at Harrisville, 
N. H., where his work has already been blessed 
with conversions and a deepening of spiritual life. 
Besides these remarkable results there has been a 
significant transformation of the people. Suarren- 
dering many of their old customs and habits they 
have been not only Christianized and spiritualized, 
but theroughly Americanized and represent today 
as stanch and vigorous Congregationalism as can 
be found anywhere. 

In view of such notable dividends from the invest- 
ment of a few hundred dollars, what enthusiastic 
support ought our older churches to render the 
Home Missionary Society in its superb endeavor tuo 
perpetuate the traditions of the past by creating a 
new New England out of the pilgrims now flocking 
to our shores! NORFOLK. 








THE WAY OUT 
What to Do When Food Don't Agree. 


When food don’t agree sensible folks make 
a change. 

Where all others fail Grape-Nuts, being pre- 
digested and all nourishment, succeeds, usu- 
ally from the first trial. 

A lady of Washington says: ‘‘ My baby 19 
months old had never seen a well day in her 
life. She had suffered from indigestion from 
the time of her birth and it seemed impossible 
to find any food to agree with her. She could 
keep almost nothing on her stomach and her 
bowels were in such a constipated condition 
she suffered a great deal. 

“Tt was then that I tried Grape-Nuts for 
her, steeping it thoroughly and straining it, 
putting a small portion in each feeding and it 
worked like a charm. She began to improve 
immediately and gained half a pound the first 
week. 

‘* Baby got her indigestion from me for my 
digestive organs have always been weak. I 
rely on Grape-Nuts for most of my food, for 
there are times when I can eat nothing else at 
all but Grape-Nuts. I am steadily improving 
and know it will entirely cure mein time. I 
never have ‘that tired feeling’ any more. I 
eat Grape-Nuts and I feel its effects in im- 
proved mental strength very forcibly.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a. copy. of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 24, Sunday. With the Multitude —Mark 

3: 7-12. 

From this boat-pulpit how many parables 
were spoken! Note the difference between 
the people’s interest and his. They came 
from the extreme limits of the land to wonder 
or be healed and almost mobbed him in their 
eagerness. He came to teach them of a king- 
dom which did not depend on wonders. So 
we measure the gulf between his spiritual 
maturity and their spiritual infancy. 


Jan. 25. Choosing the Twelve.—Mark 3: 13- 

21. 

Both choice and the number were proofs 
that Jesus had designs of permanent organiza- 
tion. He chose and educated the organizers. 
Every Jew would associate the number twelve 
with the tribes of the whole people. It sug- 
gested restoration also, for the Jewish people 
were but a fragment of their ideal state. 
The names Jesus adds by way of personal 
characterization are of the highest interest. 


Jan. 26. Accused by the Scribes.—Mark 3: 22- 

30. 

In thus misjudging Jesus the scribes give 
us the measure of their own jealous souls. 
With what patience Christ points out the folly 
of their reasoning. Yet he goes on to warn 
them that they are in the way which leads to 
the eternal sin, which is a permanent attitude 
of will which denies the very existence of 
goodness and the difference between right and 
wrong. Note that Jesus shows no eagerness 
to possess the goods of the world until the 
tempter of men is bound. 


Jan.27. Jesus and His Family.—Mark 3: 31- 

35. 

His people thg@ught him mad. If they had 
had their way a it-jacket would have been 
the cure for his wandering and preaching. 
Mark the contrast here hinted at between the 
former and the present life of Jesus. ‘‘ They 
went out to lay hands on him”’ [v. 21]. This 
must be kept in mind as a preface to his an- 
swer when he was told that his mother and 
his brethren sought for him, and also as a 
commentary on his saying about loving father 
or mother more than him. His words here are 
the declaration of a new and transcendent re- 
lationship in which every one of us may be in- 
cluded. 


Jan. 28. The Sower.—Mark 4: 1-9. 

A parable from the boat. In their simplic- 
ity and universality Christ’s parables are mar- 
vels of art. He had no need to goto distant 
scenes for backgrounds, but drew from the 
common walks of life. Every neighborhood 
has its pictures and parables, had we but eyes 
to see. The word sower is emphatic. It is 
the sower, that is, himself. 


Jan. 29. The Parable Interpreted.—Mark 4: 

10-20. 

A parable is seldom a complete picture of 
truth. It is bound by the limitations of its 
medium. This one deals with conditions and 
effects rather than with moral responsibilities. 
The deep mystery of varying conditions and 
different fates is not explained. One may say 
that it is not the fault of the wayside that it was 
trodden hard, but Christ warns us not to let 
our heart grow hard. These are completed 
states toward which we may be tending. 


Jan. 30. Revealing Light.—Mark 4: 21-25. 

We are responsible both for hearing and for 
growth. Tse question is not whether we have 
attained, it is whether weare attaining. Now- 
adays we express this warning under the name 
of the law of use and disuse. The world has 
too many men with atrophied spiritual organs. 
Light hidden is worthless; neglected spiritual 
relations die. God’s gifts are not to be hoarded 
as gold, but sown as seed. It is giving which 
produces more abundantly and refusing which 
strips us bare. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a = 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines/and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natuial and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 





For 
GLUTE DYSPEPSIA 
SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all otiér Ask Grocers. 
For write 
Farwell & Rhines, own, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpDwakpDs &'Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


OPIUM frie, ser 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


= Painkiler = 


(PERRY DAVIS") Colds 





























Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim . 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave, Chicago 














Record of 


Calls 


ALCORN, WM. A., to permanent pastorate at Don- 
iphan, Neb., where he has been at work. De- 
clines. 

ARNOLD, L. D., Akeley, Minn., adds Badoura to 
his field. 

Bacon, Jos. F., Odell, Ill, accepts call to Mendon. 
sULLARD, FRED'K L., Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and is at work. 

CLARK, WM. C., E. Hardwick, Vt., to Lyndon. 

Day, WM. C., to remain a fourth year at Olivet 
Ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

DUNBAR, Ror’r W., N. Chelmsford, Mass., to 
W. Haverhill. Accepts. 

Ewine, Epwin C., Roxbury, Mass., to Neweastle, 
N.H. Accepts, and is at work. 

FosrTER, FRANK H., Oak Park, IL, to Olivet, Mich. 


Accepts 

GILVPATRICK, HOWARD, to remain a third year at 
Hope, N. D 

GORDON, JOHN, Dorr, Mich., to South Ch., Grand 
Rapids 


GRAY, Davip B., Sylvan Ch., Portland, Ore., to 
have temporary charge of Highland Ch., same 
eity Accepts 

HANNUM, HENRY ©., pastor of Hope Chapel, con- 
nected with the Old South Ch., Boston, Mass., to 
Pilgrim Ch., Superior, Wis. 

HARRIS, HENRY, Redridge, Mich., to Waveland 
Ave. Ch., Chicago. Accepts. 

HAW KESWORTH, CHAs. W., Bangor Sem., to Free- 
dom, Me. Accepts. 

HoaG, CHAs. R., to permanent pastorate at Plym- 
outh Ch., Oakland, Cal., where he has been at 
work for a year 

Hvursris, Cuas. H., to remain as permanent pastor 
at Waverly, Neb., after supplying two years. 

IDEN, A. J.,to Addison, Neb., and associated points. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

JORGENSEN, JENS C., Fargo, N. D., to Scandinavian 
Ch., Portland, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

KEENE, JosiAuH L., Cottage Grove, Minn., to Can- 
non Falls. Accepts. 

KIRTLAND, CHAs, C., Sonoma, Cal., to Redwood 
City. 

KuHL, E. P., Palestine, Tex., to Fredonia, Kan. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

LARKIN, J. WALLACE, Blair, Neb., to Oakland, Io 
Accepts. 

LENOX, Wo., Cripple Creek, Col., to Kellogg and 
Wardner, Ida. Accepts, and is at work. 

LYMAN, FRED’K B., Fairhaven, Mass., to S. Sud- 
bury 

MARSH, ALFRED F., to permanent pastorate at La 
Harpe, Ill., where he has been supplying for five 
months. 

MARSH, GEO. H., to a fourth year of service at 
Plymouth, Wis., with inerease of salary. 

McCoNNELL, HERBERT, Johannesburg, Mich., to 
Hopkins Station and Hilliards. Accepts. 

MERRILL, CHAS. W.,to remain indefinitely at Sara- 
toga, Cal., where he has been at work. 

MERRITT, CHAS. W., to remain a second year at 
Mukwonago, Wis. Accepts. 

METCALF, ARTHUR, Garnett, Kan., to Independ- 
ehece, 

MILLS, GEO. S., First Ch., Belfast, Me., accepts call 
to Second Ch., Bennington, Vt. 

MoorE, W. D., student, to Strong City, Kan. 

MOREHOUSE, GEO. E., Roseland, La., to Gaylord, 
Mich. Call extended on his record. Also re- 
quested to remain a fourth year at Roseland. 

MYLNE, Gro. W., to remain indefinitely at Pinek- 
ney, Mich. 


THIN PEOPLE 








want to get fat and fat people 
want to get thin—human 
nature. If.you are fat don’t 
take Scott’s Emulsion. — It 
will make you gain flesh. If 
you are thin Secott’s Emul- 
sion is just what you need. 

It is one of the ercatest 
ilesh producers known. Not 
temporary gains but healthy, 
solid flesh “that will fill out 
the body where it is needed. 

There's nothing better than 
Scott's Emulsion for weak- 
ness and wasting. 


We'll send you a sample tree upon request. 
$Coi lf & POWNE. goo Pearl Street. New York. 
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the Week 


Post, AURELIAN H.,!tto continue indefinitely at 
New Preston, Ct. Accepts. 

Rawson, Gricas 4., Owen's Grove, Io., to Irving- 
ton, Neb. Accepts. 

SARGENT, CHAs. F., Solon, Me., preaches also at 
S. Solon and Embden. 

ScoTT, JAs. E., Springfield, Me., taking charge also 
of Carrol, Topsfield, Waite and Talmage, a parish 
thirty miles long. Accepts. 

SHELDON, CHAs. F., Carrier, OKl., adds Hillsdale 
to his field. 

SMILEY, SAM’as’ B., Colebrook, N. H., to Penacook. 
Accepts, 

SMITH, ALEX. D., Graceville, Minn., to University 
Ave. Ch., St. Paul. Accepts. 

STROMIRE, GEO. D., Ford, Kan., is serving Little 

tiver and Valley. 

WHEELER, WILSON C., Newton, Kan., to Welling- 
ton. Accepts. 

WHITHAM, FRANK E., Walla Walla, Wn., to Wal- 
lace, Ida. Accepts. 

WoMER, PARLEY P., W. Lebanon, N. H., accepts 
eall to Danforth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CLAYTON, FRANCis T., i. First Ch., Williamstown, 
Mass., Jan. 7. Sermon, Pres. R. D. Harlan; other 
parts, Rev. W. H. Butler and Pres. Henry Hop- 
kins. 

PALMER, WILLARD H., Andover Sem., o. Hiram, 
Me., Oct. 8, 1908. Serves Hiram and Denmark. 

WINDLE, GEO. W., 0. Tonganoxie, Kan., Jan. 13. 
Sermon, Rev. H. E. Thayer; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. M. Clark, Sam’l Pearson and W. M. 
Elledge. 

Resignations 

CoLLins, W. L. B., Walpole, N. H. 

DUNBAR, Rob’t W., Second Ch., N. Chelmsford, 
Mass., where he has served for more than five 
years. 

FISHER, HERMAN P’., Crookston, Minn., after ten 
years’ service. 

FLETCHER, Rurus W., Quillayute and Forks, 
Wh. 

GRAHAM, HvuG# F., Bristol, N. H. 

HOLDEN, Louts H., assistant pastorate at Second 
Ch., Waterbury, Ct., to take effect April 1. 

HusBAND, CHAs. H., Dover and Wakarusa Valley, 
Kan., to take effect March 17, after three years’ 
service. 

LUDLUM, HEADLEY O., El Reno, Ok1. 

MERRILL, BENJAMIN B., First Ch., Brewer, Me., 
after more than twenty years’ service. 

OXLEY, CHAs. G., Lamoille, Io. 

RICHARDSON, FRANK H., Morris, Minn., to take 
effect March 1. 

RICHMOND, JAs., Chichester, N. H., after three 
years’ service. 

ScortT, GEo. W., Stark, Ill. 

STOCKWELL, CyRUs K., Angola, Ind., to take effect 
May 1. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., Hennessey, OKl1. 

WoMER, PARLEY P., W. Lebanon, N. H., after a 
pastorate of four years. 

Stated sven 

BAILEY, AMOS J., Plainfield, N. H., at Cornish. 

FOWLES, RAYMOND A., asian, Me., at Blanchard. 

HUNGERFORD, Epw., Burlington, Vt., at Winooski. 

PARKER, LAWRENCE J., Anadarko, Okl., at Per- 
kins and Olivet. 

SMITH, ALLEN J., Guthrie, Ok1., at El Reno. 

STRONG, J. SELDEN, recently of Abington, Ct., at 
Riverside and Adams Memorial Chs., Vassalboro, 
Me. 

Personals 


DASCOMB, ARTHUR, has entered upon his second 
year at Austin, Minn., with an increase of $200 
in salary. 

GAMER, ANTON A., Anadarko, OKl., has been re- 
moved from the roll of the church and deposed 
from ministerial standing by action of Council. 

HERMAN, JOHN E., Milford, N. H., has been ad- 
mitted to the New Hampshire bar. He will not, 
however, leave the ministry. 

HOLMEs, HENRY, Lowry Hill Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has received an addition of $200 to his 
salary. 

MEDLAR, WM. H., York, Neb.,. will attend the 
World’s 5. 5. Convention in Jerusalem next April. 
Dr. Stein of Lincoln will supply his pulpit during 
his absence. 

PERCIVAL, CHAS. H., Mystic Side Ch., Everett, 
Mass., has been granted an increase of $200 in 
Salary. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


EAst MOLINE, ILL., PLYMOUTH CH., rec. 15 Jan., 
25 members. Rev. J. W. Davies, pastor, 

GoLTRY, OKL., 3 Jan. Membership to be made up 
of Alvaretta and Springdale churches. 

LUDLOW, MAss., UNION CH., did not vote at its 
annual meeting to disband, but “that a commit- 
tee be appointed to take such steps as are need- 
ful to carry on the organization.” 

METAMORA, O., CHRISTIAN UNION CH., reorgan- 
ized as Congregational. Yoked with Sylvania, 
under Rey. C. A. Stroup. 


Continued on page 139. 
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Does This 
Interest You 


Piles Can Be Cured Quickly and without 
Pain by Using Pyramid Pile Cure 


A Trial Package Mailed Free for the Asking 


We want every pile sufferer to try Pyramid Pile 
Cure at our expense. 

The treatment which we send will bring imme- 
diate relief from the awful torture of itching, bleed- 
ing, burning. tantalizing piles. If they are followed 
up as directed we guarantee an entire cure. 





The Discoverer of the World’s Greatest 
Remedy for Piles. 


We send the free treatment in a plain sealed 
package with nothing to indicate the contents, 
and all our envelopes are plain. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is ee up in the form of sup- 
positories which are applied directly to the affected 
part. Their action is Ghwediate and certain. They 
are sold at 50 cents the box by ——- every- 
where and one box will frequently effect a per- 
manent cure. 

By the use of Pyramid Pile Cure you will avoid an 
unnecessary, trying and expensive examination by 
a physician and will rid yourself CP banal trouble in 
the privacy of your own home at trifling expense. 

After using the free treatment, which we mail in 

erfectly i wrapper, you can secure regular 
full -size ages from druggists at 50 cents each, 
or we will I mail direct in plain package upon receipt 
of price. Pyramid Drug Co., 114 Main Street, 
Marshall, Mich. 


cost more—yield more— 
save all experimenting— 
save disappointments. 48 
ears the Standard Seeds. 
old by all dealers. 1904 
Seed Annual postpaid free, 
to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





10,000 Plants for f 6c 


More gardens and farms are planted to 
Salzer’s Seeds than any other in 
Ame rica. ‘There is reason for this. 
We own and operate over 5000 acres for™ 
the production of our warranted seeds, 
in order toinduace you to try them, we 
make you the following unpre- £3 
cedented offer: 


For 16 Cents Postpaid 
1000 Early, Medium and Late Cabbages, 
2000 Delicious, Carrots, 
2000 Blanching Celery, 
2000 Rich Nutty Lettuce, 
1000 Splendid Onions, 
1000 Rare Luscious Radishes, 
1000 Gloriously Brilliant Flowers. 
Above seven packages contain suffi- 
cient seed to fr roW 10,000 plants, fur- 
nishing bushels of brilliant flowers 
and iots and lots of choice vegeta- 
bles,together with our great catalog, 
telling all about Flowers, Roses, 
Small Fruits, ete., all for 16¢ in 





Crosse, Wis. 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 138.) 


PASADENA, CAL., WEST SIDE CH., 90 members. 

PLEASANT VALLEY, NEB., votes to consolidate 
with Arlington, Rev. G. H. Rice continuing in 
charge of the united church. 


PORTLAND, ORE., HIGHLAND CH., 4 Jan., 21 mem- 
bers. Rev. D. P. Gray, pastor. 
WILLARD, KAN., rec. 12 Jan., 14 members. 


Church result of a Sunday school organized and 
reorganized four times by C. 8S. S. & P. Soe. 


Unusual Methods or Features 


BETHEL, ME.—Rey. C. N. Gleason uses an at- 
tractive Birthday Greeting card for the members 
of his Cradle Roll, expressing affectionate interest 
in the child and its parents; to be signed by 
teacher, superintendent and pastor. 

DENVER, COL., Third.—Rev. W. H. Hopkins, on 
his program, labels the midweek meeting as 
“Our Best in Chureh Life,” and announces a 
social haif hour to follow it. On each Sunday 
evening for two months he gave a ten-minute talk 
on Home Life and Home Problems. 

GREAT BARRINGTON Mass., Rev. L. V. Bliss. A 
Men’s Union organized to help its members to 
greater efficiency in.all departments of church 
life. Roy Sabin, a bey of fourteen, has been 
present at every session of the Bible school for 
eight years. 

LOWELL, MaAss, First: Trinitarian, Rev.-G. F. 
Kenngott. Pleasant Sunday evening services, with 
illustrated lectures and vespers. On a recent 
Saturday evening Mr. Kenngott gave an illus- 
trated lecture, showing a hundred choice views of 
the masterpieces of religious art. He lectured in 
English, Rev. Stephen Vaitses interpreted in 
Greek and a Bible woman, fresh from Jerusalem, 
interpreted in Syrian. All three talked at once 
and the audience of Greeks and Syrians made 
comments as the lecture went along. It was a 
unique servic. 

NasHuA, Io. Rev. Edwin Ewell issues a long ecard 
folder bearing 50 sermon topics, with request 
that the recipient mark with an x the ten he pre- 
fers and write on blank lines five others. The 
eard folds, for return, into envelope shape and 
bears the pastor’s address, with place marked for 
one-cent stamp. 

St. Louis, Mo., Fountain Park, Rev. J. C. Cromer. 
Festival Song Service with thirty-five choristers, 
ineluding a visiting boy choir. 

TOLEDO, O., Washington St., Rev. E. B. Allen. 
Public reception, with special order of service, 
of the 217 new members who have entered the 
Sunday school during the last six months. Prefes- 
sor Bosworth’s Studies in the Teachings of Jesus 
are used in the prayer meeting. Many have bought 
the text-books and eopies of the American Revised 
Version. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mt. Pleasant, Rev. M. R. 
Fishburn and his wife hold a brief reception in 
the chureh parlor at the close of each service, to 
meet both friends and strangers. 








WORRY 


A Sure Starter for Ill Health. 


Useless worrying (a form of nervousness) is 
indirectly the result (through the nerves) of 
improper feeding, A furniture man of Mem- 
phis says: 

** About a year ago I was aftlicted with nerv- 
ous spells, would worry so over trivial things, 

**T went to consult oneof the best physicians 
in Memphis and he asked among many ques- 
tions if I drank coffee. 

“His advice was: ‘Go to some provision 
store and get a box of Postum, drink it in 
place of coffee aud as you are confined to your 
desk toa great extent try and get out in the 
open air as much as possible.’ I followed his 
instructions regarding the Postum. 

* At that time my weight was 142 and I was 
taking all kinds of drugs and medicines to 
brace me up but al) failed; today I weigh 165 
and all of my old troubles are gone, and all the 
credit is due to having followed this wise phy- 
sician’s advice and cut off the coffee and using 
Postum in its place. 

**T now consider my health perfect. I am 
willing to go before anotary public and testify 
that it was all due to my having used Postum 
in place of coffee.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason for quitttng the drug-drink 
coffee, and there’s a reason for drinking 
Postum. Trial ten days proves them all. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.” 
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A Sunday in a Shoe City 


BY REV. E. M. NOYES, NEWTON CENTER, 
MASS. 


Brockton is one of our busiest industrial 
cities, and Congregational churches share in 
the general spirit of enterprise and activity. 
Each of the three central churches has a fine 
equipment, and it is noticeable that each has 
a remarkably fine organ. They love good 
musi¢ in Brockton. A glance at the appoint- 


ments of the calendars shows that the tide of: 


life flows full and strong through all the chan- 
nels of Christian activity in all three churches 
alike. But each has a special feature in which 
its success is conspicuous. 

In South Chureh it is the Sunday school. 
The superintendent, Mr. George E. Keith, is 
at the head of one of Brockton’s largest shoe 
factories. He puts into the administration 
of the school the same industry, energy and 
brain power which have won success in his 
business career. The model Sunday school 
building, which has few, if any, equals in 
New England, was planned by him and is 
largely his gift. The minute attention to de- 
tails, the enthusiasm and loyalty of the school, 
the variety and unity of the program are all 
impressive. The attendance Jan. 10, was 618. 
The average for the year, excluding vacation 
months, is 615. 

Porter Church has conducted a vesper 
service at five o’clock for several years with 
great. and-increasing satisfaction. There is 
much variety in the program, and Dr. Archi- 
bald occasionally invites a speaker from 
abroad. There was an antiphonal service 
that Sunday, the quartet in the end gallery 
responding to a chorus behind the pulpit. 
The effect was pleasing, and the service wor- 
shipful and enjoyable. The audience was not 
so large as usual, owing to bad walking, but 
it numbered about 450. At the after-meeting 
in the rooms below, there was good attend- 
ance, especially of young people, and among 
those who took part briefly were two boys 
who had been received into the church at the 
morning service. Other features which recur 
once a month at vespers are an oratorio or 
cantata and an orchestral program. Visiting 
speakers include Dr. Plumb of Roxbury and 
Drs. Warfield of Milton and Martin of Lowell, 
the last two being former pastors. ; 

As we entered the door of the First Church 
at seven o’clock, we met a crowd of young 
men coming out because there were no seats 
to be had. The usher at last found us two on 
the very front row, by dint of close packing. 
Such an evening audience was an inspiring 
sight. As I looked over the house my impres- 
sion was that it was largely made up of young 
people, and that many of them were opera- 
tives in the factories and mechanics—alert, in- 
telligent, keen-witted, a splendid folk to 
preach to. Two or three gospel hymns were 
sung, led by a cornet played by Mr. Mace 
Gay, leader of a local band. Mr. J. C. Bart- 
lett of Boston, sang two tenor solos in his 
usual faultless style, and then the pastor, 
Rey. Alan Hudson, gave an informal address 
on How to Get Happiness Out of Trouble, 
one of a series on ‘The Search for Happiness. 
His text was Paul’s exhortation, ‘“‘ Let us 
glory in tribulation.’”’ Speaking without 
notes, in a vivid pictorial style, with now 
and then a more ambitious flight of oratory, 
he held his audience fer thirty-five minutes, 
and I judge that most of them will come 
again. He has great natural gifts and has 
wisely adapted his style to the end he wishes 
to accomplish. He is evidently reaching the 
people, and bringing under the influences of 
the church a class that in most of our cities 
are largely indifferent to its call. If he can 
win them in large numbers to the loyal serv- 
ice of Christ, he may well be envied. 

Thus while each of these churches is carry- 
ing on all the usual forms of work with undi- 
minished vigor, each has developed one serv- 
ice into an unusual success by a wise study 
and adaptation of its forces. 
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FOR THE CHILOREN. 


To Keep Their Digestion Perfect Nothing 
is so Safe and Pleasant as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Thousands of men and women have 
found Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets the 
safest and most reliable preparation for 
any form of indigestion or stomach 
trouble. 

Thousands of people who are not sick, 
but are well and wish to keep well take 





Stuart’s Tablets after every meal to in- 
sure perfect digestion and avoid trouble. 

But it is not generally known that the 
Tablets are just as good and wholesome 
for little folks as for their elders. 

Little children who are pale, thin and 
have no appetite, or do not grow or 
thrive, should use the tablets after eat 
ing and will derive great benefit from 
them. 

Mrs. G. H. Crotsley, 538 Washington St., 
Hoboken, New Jersey, writes: ‘‘Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets just fill the bill for 
children as well as for older folks. I’ve 
had the best of luck with them. My 
three-year-old girl takes them as readily 
as candy. I have only to say ‘tablets’ 
and she drops everything else and runs 
for them.” 

A Buffalo mother, a short time ago, who 
despaired of the life of her babe, was so 
delighted with the results from giving the 
child these tablets that she went before 
the notary public of Erie Co., N. Y., and 
made the following affidavit : 

Gentlemen :— Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets were recommended to me for my two- 
months-old baby, which was sick and 

uny and the doctors said was suffering 
rom indigestion. I took the child to the 
hospital, but there found no relief. A 
friend mentioned the Stuart Tablets and 
I procured a box from my druggist and 
used only the large sweet lozenges in 
the box and was delighted to find they 
were just the thing for my baby. I feel 
justified in saying that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets saved my child’s life. 

Mrs. W. T. DETHLOPE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
12th day of April, 1897. 
HENRY KARIS, 
Notary Public in and for Erie Co., N. Y. 


For babies, no matter how young or del- 
icate, the tablets will accomplish wonders 
in increasing flesh, appetite and growth. 
Use only the large sweet tablets in eve 
box. Full sized boxes are sold by all 
druggists for 50 cents, and no parent 
should neglect the use of this safe rem- 
edy for all stomach and bowel troubles if 
the child is ailing in any way regarding 
its food or assimilation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
known for years as the best preparation 
for all stomach troubles whether in adults 
or infants. 
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Upon the Palatial Twle-ferew Steamer 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA 
Cruise of 74 days costing $450 and upward 
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Buyers Should 
Remember 


that the maker’s mark on silver plated ware is the only 
means of identifying the best. Bearin mind that forks, 
spoons, knives, etc., stamped with the famous trade 
mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


are of the highest grade made. With this imprint as a 
guide you can buy ‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears’’ as 
safely as an expert. This stamp is also a guarantee 
that each piece is perfect in artistic design : 
and finish. Before you buy seud for our 
New Catalogue **N-65" 

Leading dealers sell our goods. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 

(International Silver Co,, Successor) 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


184 
ROGERS 














BEECHER BOOKS °-23 488%; 


“THE PILGRIM PRESS is now the publisher aoe eenety all. the eaportanit works o HENRY WARD BEECHER, and has vodmeet ‘their price 
sO as to — the writings of this prince of American pulpit orators within casy reach vf every ministev. Ileory Ward Beecher was unques- 


tionably one o 


the most remarkable preachers and orators of this generation. It is by no means necessary to fully agree with him theologically 


in order to be helped, uplifted and inspired by his original, vigorous and eloquent words. He Was never dull. He abounded ‘in wit and humor. 
He knew how to sway an audience to alternate laughter and tears as few men have ever done. 

Any minister in good standing may get these books wholly or in part ut once, express paid, by remitting with the order one-tenth 
ef the uired amount, the remaining nine tenths being payable in nine monthly installments. If the vrder, howevec, is for less than 


req 
85.00, the bill should be paid within a month. 





THE ORIGINAL PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERMONS. 10 vols. bound in 5, 
each vol. containing about 900 large pages, formerly costing $25.00 
The set in a box 4 $10.00 net 
These 260 sermons were deliv ered between 1868 and 1873, and include 

the prayers before and after each discourse 

THE LATER PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERMONS. .4 vols., eer fe 
to 30 sermons each. Formerly $1.50 each. The set net 
These were delivered during 1873-75, during the time of Mr. Beecher’s 

deepest trouble 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERSIONS. bi ws Mah 1 vol., containin 

sermons. 50 cts. ne! 
These have never before been teeuedl in book tecm. They are separate 
sermons bound together, and include some of the great preacher’s very 
best work, which is nowhere else obtainable. The very titles are re- 
markably suggestive 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 3 vols. bound in 1. 20,000 copies 

sold in the om =peers aa A — was every minister. 


uced to $1.50 net 
BIBLE STUDIES. Sunday evening discourses and Bible readings. 
Formerly $1.50. 4 ; : ‘ 2 ; $1.00 net 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 2 vols. in 1. Formerly $1.50. $1.00 net 
The first part only in paper binding, 30 cents net. Limited number only 


A BOOK OF PRAYER. Introduction on universality and varied phases 
of prayer. arsine Bioty es bawrapet ons, etc. Reduced 
ae ‘ 60 cts. net 


New York 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES. This contains some of the most remarkable’ 
brilliant, eloquent and famous of Mr. Beecher’s political and patriotic 
orations in England and America, including his famous Manchester 
specech. Full of interest to speakers, and a re | revelation of the 


author’s personality. Formerly $2.00. Reduced $1.50 net 
ROYAL TRUTHS. Gems from Heecher’s writings and ‘saying — 
and full of interest. Formerly $1.00. Reduced to 75 cts, net 


COMFORTING THOUGHTS, Extracts from Beecher’s writings and ad- 
dresses, tender, pathetic aud poetic, apedially edapted to those in 
bereavement or adversity. Reduced to 60 cts. net 

BEECHER AS A HUMORIST. Selections of wit and Nani from Beecher’s 
works. - Genial, quotable, a and eased but _ of sense and 
wisdom. Reduced to ‘ 60 cts. net 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Two Lares valk, bipsind in one. Formerly $5.00. 
Now reduced to $1.50 net 

Contains passages of wonderful power and beauty, and full of 
suggestions for sermon write 

BEECHER’S LIFE. A stud ly of his personality, at and influence, by 
his intimate friend an —— JOHN - newest Contains 
three purtraits cf Beecher. Reduced to 60 cts. net 

THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. Cloth hinding P 25 cts. net 

One of the strongest sermons ever preached by Mr. Beecher 

NORWOOD. A New Engiand Story and Mr. Beecher’s only novel. 

Reduced to. $1.00 net 
Full of quaint humor and genuine New England flavor 


THE PILGRIM PRESS Chicago 





BOSTON 








your offer: 


Address, 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Congregational House, BOSTON /Address either a) 


175 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO \ as most conve.ient 
Send to the address helow, express or postage prepaid, the following books, which I promise to pay for as follows, in accordance with 


enclosed herewith, balance to be paid in nine monthly payments of each. 





eon ees Town, State, 








memes 


ie 








